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Officially Tested and Approved by Chief City Smoke 
Inspector of Cincinnati ar 





City of Cincinnati 


‘‘At the smoke test made by members of this 
department and others, it was demonstrated 
that it was practically impossible to make 
the furnace emit dense smoke, although it was 
being fired with the highest volatile coal which 
is brought into the City of Cincinnati.” 


GORDON D. ROWE 
Chief Smoke Inspector 











VERY heating man and home owner 


familiar with the SUPER-SMOKE- tncer 


LESS Furnace recommends it most 
enthusiastically. It actually burns smoke and 
soot as fuel, requires less coal than usual 
and has exceptional heating capecity for size 
of firepot. 


The demand for SUPER-SMOKELESS Fur- 
maces increases with every installation and 
demonstration. It meets a long-felt need for 
a clean furnace and is now successfully operat- 
ing throughout the soft coal sections. 


SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnaces are made in 
all sizes of the Utica Heater Company’s 
SUPERIOR Pipe and NEW IDEA Pipeless 
Furnaces. They are highly efficient and ex- 
tremely durable. Experienced heating men 
should investigate the Super-Smokeless Dealer 
Proposition in unassigned territories. 


Utica Heater Company 


UTICA, N. Y. 


218-220 West Kinzie Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AIR 
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‘‘Where is the fair priced 
furnace that I can sell and 
back up to make good?”’ 


ERE is the answer to your ques- 
tion—this furnace is real quality 
—up-to-the-minute in construction 
details and unusually powerful — yet 
economical in heating. 











THATCHER 


New Pacific 





W* want _ to see how well this furnace 
is made. 
We want you to go over its points of con- 
struction and compare them with those of 
other furnaces. 


TS Thatcher New Pacific is a big favor- 
ite with dealers because it enables them 
to offer so much greater value for a reason- 
able amount of money. 

Make us show you now how we can help you © 

do a bigger better furnace business. 


Send us your name and address today for 
illustrated catalogs. 





THATCHER FURNACE CO. 


341 N. Clark St MHICAGO, ILI 
133-135 W. 35th St. NEW YORKAL, N. Y. 
39-41 St. Francis St, NEWARK, N. J. 
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There’s Profit 
in Clean Heat! 


—profit for you and profit for your customer. 
For you can guarantee the Waterbury to fur- 
nish CLEAN, abundant warmth in your cus- 
tomer’s home at a DOUBLE SAVING. 

The excellent features described below explain 
why the Waterbury not only requires less fuel, 
but burns all inexpensive fuels with equal 
cleanliness. 


THe WATERBURY 
SEAMLESS |S URNACE 


PIPE OR PIPELESS 


Waterbury Dealers are finding that the Water- 
bury is its own best advertiser. People come 
in without solicitation when they learn from 
others already Waterbury owners that there 
is such a genuinely economical, healthful heat- 
ing system. 








Close dealer co-operation. Write for 
our excellent Agency Proposition today! 





The Waterbury’s copper-bearing, rust-resist'ng 
welded steel body is SEAMLESS, making it 
permanently gas-tight. Note straight side fire 
pot, large dome and long downdraft fire-travel. 
This furnace cuts fuel bills in half. 


The Waterman - Waterbury Co. 


1121 N. E. Jackson St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SUMMER IS PAST—NOW FOR A REAL BUSY FALL. 


Summer is over, the hot weather is gone; in 
the country the small grains have. been har- 
vested and threshed; in the manufacturing 
centers factories and mills are again pushing 
operations after the usual summer lull. 

Reliable estimates show that farmers will 
receive approximately 200 million dollars 
more this year for their crops than they did 
in 1922. 

Wages for industrial building and railroad 
labor are higher than last year, and with the 
exception of the hard coal fields, all sections of 
the United States will, therefore, have more 
money to spend for necessities and luxuries. 

All of this tends toward a greater volume of 
retail business, except in a comparatively few 
instances. 

We believe that the merchant—whether he 
sells general hardware, stoves, warm air fur- 
naces or sheet metal work—who goes after 
business systematically and energetically will 
have a good season from now on until the new 
year. 

To be sure, farmers are still hard pressed 
in some sections, but even in these sections 
there is plenty of proof that the merchant who 
is intelligently aggressive did well during 1922, 
and surely the same sort progressive merchan- 
dizing methods will bring at least as much 
profitable business this year. 

It is well to remember also, that the pessi- 
mistic attitude or the readiness to admit that 
“times are about as hard as they can be” never 
results in anything but poor business and lack 
of sales. 

We have passed through a period of ex- 
traordinary depression, but even in 1921 there 
were retail hardware merchants whose sales 
and profits showed up better than in many 





years which were thought very good at that 
time. 

But these merchants did not spend their 
time in agreeing with every “Gloomy Gus” 
that conditions are bad, and that things were 
likely to become worse rather than better. 

They recognized the fact that— 

In every community there are always some 
people who have money to: spend for a new 
stove, a furnace, for a new roof, for a new 
washing machine, for new tools, for any of 
thousand different articles that go to make a 
building a home, such as are sold by real hard- 
ware merchants. 

They also recognized the fact that— 

In order to persuade these people that they 
ought to buy at once rather than waiting for 
some more propitious time, it was necessary— 

First, to hunt up these people. 

Second, to tell their selling story convinc- 
ingly. 

Third, to keep on telling it, until the pros- 
pect made the purchase. 

This means— 

A consistent policy of continued advertising. 

An aggressive canvass of the locality. 

A personal selling campaign on lines like 
stoves, ranges, furnaces, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, using at least a portion of 
each salesman’s time for drumming up busi- 
ness in the homes of the prospective buyers. 

Such a method increased Chandler’s busi- 
ness in 1921 to nearly $200,000 in a suburban 
town of Ohio. 

Such a method brought stove sales amount- 
ing to nearly $5000 in 1922 in a small Nebraska 

You can do the same. 


town. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















It has just leaked out that Roy 
Hunt, Manager of Standard Foun- 
dry & Manufacturing Company at 
Dekalb, Illinois, when taken with 
his attack of appendicitis on the way 
to Chicago was alone. He drove in- 
to a farm yard and asked the young 
man who appeared if he could rest 
in his auto under the trees. The 
boy’s answer was “Yes.” 

The young fellow went on to the 
pig pen to assist the veterinarian 
who was inoculating the porkers 
with anti-cholera hog serum. 

The “vet” asked: “Who’s the 
guy in the car?” 

“Only a drunk, just coming out 
of it,” replied the farmer. 

After a while the “vet” came over 
and, thinking perhaps that the serum 
might be good for a drunk, ap- 
proached the car with serum in 
hand. 

As he spoke Roy shoved back his 
hat and the “vet” recognized him, 
also his real condition. 

Roy never even drinks strong tea, 
sO you see appearances are some- 
times deceiving. 

It was not long before Roy was 
on his way to the hospital, and 
skilled help did the rest. Roy is out, 
with lots of pep, and his. reputation 
is saved. 

He never even chases butterflies. 
But butter sure flies when the alder- 
man sits down to a plate of hot 
wheat cakes. 

* * * 

Enoch Purnell, of the Chicago 
Elbow Machine Company, has a 
“colored gentleman” in his employ 
who, living in Oak Park, the eru- 
dite suburb of Chicago, is of a better 
class than those you may find 
around Twenty-second Street in the 
Big City. 

A well-known Oak Parker was 
thought to have committed suicide, 
and Enoch made this remark to the 
porter with the chocolate-colored 
complexion : 

“Toe,” he said, “speaking of such 


things, I’ve been struck by a curi- 
ous circumstance. To the best of 
my recollection, I never heard of a 
member of your race deliberately 
killing himself because of private 
troubles, and yet every day in the 
papers we see where white people 
have been taking their own lives. I 
wonder why this should be? You're 
a negro yourself, what are your 
theories on the subject?” 

“Mista Purnell,” said Joe, “yere’s 
de way ’tis. A w’ite man gits his- 
se’f in a jam an’ he can't seem to 
see no way out of it, an’ he sets 
down an’ thinks about it an’ thinks 
about it some mo’, an’ after a while 
he grabs up a pistol an’ shoots 
hisse f. 

“A black man he gets snarled up 
in trouble de same way an’ he sets 
down an’ starts thinking—an’ after 
‘while he goes to sleep!” 

* ok * 


Jimmy Surpless is so well known 
among the wholesale hardware buy- 
ers in the central states that I am 
going to let them know that he has 
a brother, who is almost as well 
known in the East. 

I know them both very well and 
both are real, good scouts. 

Here is a statement of needs that 
I picked up the other day—it comes 
from the pen of Oliver H. Surpless : 


What This Country Needs. 

What this country needs is not a 
new birth of freedom, but the old- 
fashioned $2 lower berth. 

What this country needs isn’t 
more liberty, but less people who 
take liberties with our liberty. 

What this country needs is not a 
job for every man, but a real man 
for every job. 

What this country needs isn’t to 
get more taxes from the people, but 
for the people to get more from the 
taxes. 

What this country needs is not 
more miles of territory, but more 
miles to the gallon. 
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What this country needs is more 
tractors and less detractors, 

What this country needs isn’t 
more young men making speed, but 
more young men planting spuds, 

What this country needs is more 
paint on the old place and less paint 
on the young face. 

What this country needs isn’t a 
lower rate of interest on money, but 
a higher interest in work. 

What this country needs is to fol- 
low the footprints of the fathers in- 
stead of the footsteps of the dancing 
master. 

«x * * 

In my younger days folks used 
to tell me that 1 looked like James 
Whitcomb Riley and ever since | 
have had a liking for his poetry. 

Read these verses, written long 
ago by the Hoosier Poet, and if you 
do not get a hankering for the open 
fields, and incidentally if that mean 
feeling you have against your fellow 
business—competitor some people 
call him—does not disappear, you 
are not half the man I hope you are: 

Clover. 

Some sing of the lily and daisy and rose 

And the pansies and pinks that summer- 
time throws 

In the green, grassy lap of the meadow 
which lays 

Blinking up at the sky through the sun- 
shiny days; 

But what is the lily and all the rest 

Of the flowers, to a man with a heart 
in his breast 

That was dipped brimming full of the 
honey and dew 


Of the sweet clover blossoms his boy- 
hood knew? 


I never set eyes on a clover field now, 
Or fool ‘round a stable, or climb in a 


mow, 
But my childhood comes back just as 
clear and as plain 
As the smell of the clover I am sniffing 
again; 


And I wander away in a_ barefooted 
dream, 

Where I tangle my toes in the blossoms 
that gleam 


With the dew of the dawn of the morn- 
ing of. love . 

Ere it wept o’er the graves I’m weeping 
above. 


And so I love clover—it seems like a 
part 

Of the sacredest sorrows and joys of my 
heart; 

And wherever it blossoms, O, there, let 


me bow 

And thank the good God as I’m thanking 
Him now; 

And I pray to Him still for the strength 
when I die, ; 

To go out in the clover and tell it good- 


bye, : 
And lovin'ly nestle my face in its bloom 
While my ‘soul slips away on a breath 
of perfume. 
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Driscoll Advocates Corrugated Asbestos, Fans 
and Larger Water Pans for W arm Air Furnaces. 


Building Expert Discusses Some of the Common 
Errors in Home Construction and Furnace Installation. 


HE following statements are 

taken from an article writ- 
ten by William H. Driscoll, Vice- 
President of the Thompson-Starrett 
Company, one of the largest organ- 
izations engaged in building con- 
struction. 

This article appeared in Popular 
Science Monthly and is of more 
than ordinary interest because it 
comes from a man who is recog- 
nized as an authority on proper 
building methods. 


How to Burn 30 Per Cent Less Coal 
and Still Keep Warm. 


“The homes in which our fam- 
ilies live 24 hours a day, certainly 
deserve more attention from heat- 
ing engineers than the office build- 
ings in which we spend only eight 
hours a day. Yet homes have been 
neglected, while the heating of office 
buildings has become a science. Per- 
sonally, however, I have derived 
more genuine pleasure from instal- 
ling hygienic and economical heating 


. systems in little bungalows than 


from my biggest jobs.” 

In enumerating the faults of the 
average house heating installation 
Mr. Driscoll starts with the base- 
ment. In some cases, as he points 
out, the heat leaks into the cellar 
instead of being carried to the rooms 
upstairs. Sometimes the fault is in 
bad desgin of furnace, boiler or 
chimney ; more often it is faulty in- 
stallation. Sometimes the fault can- 
not be easily remedied, but there is 
hardly a house-heating plant in ex- 
istence that cannot be improved by 
any man possessing ingenuity and 
some mechanical skill. 

Mr. Driscoll quotes from the re- 
sults of the tests conducted at the 
University of Illinois on the insula- 
tion of warm air ducts, showing 
how the usual single coating of as- 
bestos paper actually increases the 
heat radiation from that pipe as 
much as one-third. “This series of 
expermients,” he continues, “indi- 


cates a general rule for insulation 
against heat or cold that the ama- 
teur heating engineer will find 
constantly useful. When insulating 
against low temperatures (warm air 
pipes, the heat or cold of outdoors, 
etc. ), the best insulation is closed air 
spaces ; but in insulating against high 
temperatures (furnace walls, steam 
pipes, etc.), use a solid insulator 
such as asbestos or magnesia. 

Remedying Effects In the Building 

Construction. 

“The proper insulation of a house 
against outside weather is too often 
neglected by the builder of small 
houses. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to state that fully 40 per cent 
of the heat losses in the average 
house can be attributed to this neg- 
lect—the leakage of air through 
walls and around windows and 
doors. But while the householder 
cannot very well tear down a wall to 
correct these defects, he can at least 
take the following precautions: 

“See to it that there are no holes 
at the top or bottom of the walls by 
which air can circulate from the 
cellar to the attic. If there are such 
holes, cover them with building pa- 
per or wallboard. It is a common 
thing to find that the insulation of a 
house has been applied effectively 
except to the ceilings of the top 
floor, where only one thickness of 
plaster separates a warm room from 
a cold attic. In this case, tack build- 
ing paper over the tops of the raft- 
ers to inclose air spaces over the 
ceiling. Overhanging rooms, with 
no cellar beneath and only one 
thickness of boards on the floor, are 
often fatal to the operation of the 
heating plant. 

“Storm windows and doors (es- 
pecially on the north and west sides 
of the house) and weather stripping 
will frequently save their cost in fuel 
in a single season and are among the 
ordinary precautions that ought to 
be taken.” 
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Warm Cellar Indicates Heat Leakage. 
One of the indications mentioned 
by Mr. Dirscoll, showing that a 
heating plant is wasting coal is a 
warm cellar. The usual cause of a 
too warm cellar from a warm air 
furnace, he states, is poor circula- 
tion of air within the furnace which, 
in turn, may be due to a wrong lay- 
out of the warm air pipes overhead 
or, more likely, wrong construction 
of the cold air duct bringing air to 
the furnace. The intake pipe ought 
to have an area in cross section 
practically equal to the combined 
area of all the warm air pipes. 

First aid for most furnace trou- 
bles, it is stated, consists in enlarg- 
ing the cold air duct. In doing this, 
~we ought to avoid the old, old mis- 
take of taking all the cold air from 
outdoors. 

“It is a mistaken idea,” declares 
Mr. Driscoll, “that it is unhealthful 
to recirculate the air in the house. 
One investigator estimates that 90,- 
000 cubic feet of air an hour is 
needed to heat the average house of 
eight rooms and bath. If ten per- 
sons constantly occupied this build- 
ing their maxmium requirement for 
fresh air would be 18,000 cubic feet 
an hour. As a matter of fact, the 
infiltration of air about windows 
and doors would bring in about that 
quantity of fresh air and it is sim- 
ply a waste of fuel to heat the total 
quantity of air passing through the 
furnace from the outside tempera- 
ture, instead of reheating the al- 
ready warmed air in the rooms.” 
Endorses Fan for Better Distribution 

of Warm Air. 

Speaking of the use of an aux- 
iliary fan in the inlet duct to accel- 
erate the circulation, Mr. Driscoll 
endorses the practice, stating that if 
the furnace works all right in mild 
weather, but fails in extremely cold 
weather, relief may be obtained by 
placing a small electric fan in the 
inlet duct to blow air to the furnace 
and thus cause a brisker circulation 
throughout the whole system. The 
fan, he adds, would be used only in 
warming up the house in the morn- 
ing or in extremely cold weather. 
It is a matter of record that an or- 
dinary electric fan installed in this 
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way will double or triple the ca- 
pacity of the heating system. 

When a fan or blower is used, 
however, all air must be taken from 
inside the house, that is, recircu- 
lated. 

On the subject of humidity, Mr. 
Driscoll make some interesting sug- 
gestions. After calling attention to 
the prime importance of humidity in 
domestic heating work, he declares 
it to be the most thoroughly neg- 
lected of all the items involved. Mr. 
Driscoll recommends, as one of the 
first steps in remedying the condi- 
tion of insufficient humidity, the 
purchase of a hygrometer, the next 
step being to devise some method 
for supplying humidity to the air. 

Old Style Water Pan too Small. 

A great deal more water is 
needed for this purpose, he states, 
than is generally supposed. The 
usual warm air furnace has a water 
pan holding a gallon or so of water, 
and occasionally some one remem- 
bers to fill the pan. But for all the 
good it does, it might as well be for- 
gotten. A pan of this sort actually 
supplies less moisture to the air than 
a human body gives off in a day, 
and affects the humidity of the 
house scarcely at all. In order to 
maintain a humidity of about 50 per 
cent at 70 degrees in the average 
seven or eight-room house, we must 
evaporate into the air from 17 to 20 
gallons of water a day. 

In concluding, Mr. Driscoll calls 
attention to the modern warm air 
furnace construction which pro- 
vides a cast iron evaporating pan on 
top of the firepot, inside the. furnace 
shell. This: pan is connected by 
pipe ‘with a tank on the outside of 
the furnace, in which the water level 
is the same as in the pan inside. A 
water valve controlled by a float, of 
the type used in toilet tanks, keeps 
the tank constantly filled with wa- 
ter. Care should be taken in mak- 
ing such an installation to equip the 
outside tank with an overflow pipe, 
so that if the float valve fails to op- 
erate, the furnace will not be flooded 
inside. 

As far as the application of the 
various types of humidifiers to 
steam and water radiators is con- 
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cerned, Mr. Driscoll considers these 
of doubtful value. .The prob- 
lem of humidity in such cases, he 
states, is most easily solved in a 
steam system, by the use of a small 
noiseless and adjustable valve that 
allows some of the steam to escape 
directly into the air of the rooms. 
For the water heating system, how- 
ever, no simple method of obtaining 
the desired humidity has been sug- 
gested. 





Selling of Wise Furnaces 
Does Not Include 
a Repair Bill. 

A recent issue of the Trade 
Record of the National City Bank 
of New York informs us that 65 
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American industry that these Ori- 
entals should have been so success- 
fully converted to using the Ameri- 
can product. 

Now, the reason for this almost 
unbelievable success of the cigarette 
makers, both in this country and 
abroad, is that they have given the 
smokers what they want and, there- 
fore, the product sells. 

You may wonder what all this 
has to do with the selling of warm 
air furnaces. Well, the fact is that, 
although cigarettes and warm air 
furnaces are in no way related, they 
do serve the same people; the cigar- 
ettes are bought so universally be- 
cause they serve the purpose for 
which they are made so much better 
than their competitors. The same 


When You Buy a 


WISE FURNACE 


You Are Not Buying 
An Annual Repair Bill 


Many WISE Furnaces in 
Evansville have seen from 10 
to 19 years of service without 
repairs. 

When sections of your poor- 
ly constructed furnace begin 


to give way you must buy new 
parts and buy and buy until 
_ it hurts. 

Cheaply constructed furnaces 
are mighty expensive before 
the end comes. 


That is why 
‘WISE PEOPLE BUY WISE FURNACES”’ 


The Paul & Ortmeyer Co. 


21 Main Street 





Terms If Desired 


Selling Furnaces on Economy of Repairs Basis. 


billion cigarettes were produced in 
the United States during the fiscal 
year ending in July, 1923. About 
50 billion of these were consumed 
at home, the remainder being ex- 
ported, chiefly to the Orient. 

The curious thing about these 
large Oriental shipments is that the 
Oriental countries are themselves 
large tobacco producers and it seems 
phenomenal . but characteristic of 


principle can be applied to the sell- 
ing of warm air furnaces. The 
users of heating plants need only to 
have it proved to them that the 
warm air furnace can do the job 
much more efficiently than any of its 
competitors to make them demand 
that type of heating plant in their 
homes? The requirement is educa- 
tion. 

The accompanying advertisement 
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of the Paul & Ortmeyer Company 
is reprinted from the Evansville, In- 
diana, Courier and Journal. 

In this advertisement, as will be 
seen, the installer is making his ap- 
peal in selling Wise Furnaces on the 
economy of repairs basis. The ap- 
peal is very good and one that will 
always give the furnace a hearing. 
The body of the reading matter 
could have been condensed a trifle, 
thereby giving room for a slightly 
larger headline. 





“How to Teach a Trade’ Told 
in New Book by Professor 
Selvidge University of Missouri. 

Teaching requires from the in- 
structor first of all a thorough 
knowledge of and a belief in the 
subject to be taught. Secondly, the 
instructor must have a definite and 
workable plan of presenting the ma- 
terial, taking due cognizance of the 
mental state of development of the 
pupil. 

R. W. Selvidge, Professor of In- 
dustrial Education at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri; has just completed 
a book entitled “How to Teach a 
Trade.” This book is intended for 
the use of teachers and men in in- 
dustry who are interested in a sim- 
ple, direct method of instruction. 
It is the essence of all trade teach- 
ing brought together by a man who 
has had a wide practical trade expe- 
rience, and a thorough knowledge 
of and experience in teaching. In 
addition to these qualifications, Pro- 
fessor Selvidge did extensive serv- 
ice during the World War in rapid 
and efficient training of men for the 
industries. 

The four phases of training; 
namely, the things one must be able 
to do—skill; the things one must 
know—information; the problems 
one must solve—calculations; prac- 
tical application of these on real 
jobs, are dealt with in a thorough 
and systematic manner. 

The book is published by the 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, 
or it can be had by writing Amert- 
CAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REc- 
ORD. The price of the book is $1. 
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Schlie Reminds Patrons 
of Furnace Needing Attention 
at Approach of Winter. 


Salesmanship, in one _ respect, 
may be considered as the art of sug- 
gesting the use of some article; 
where there are competing articles, 
the use of yours in preference to 
some other article designed for 
the same purpose must be empha- 
sized. Every man who does re- 
pair work has salesmanship to do; 
he has got to sell his skill and ex- 








perience in some particular line, and 
unless he can do this successfully, 


. that is, with a profit to himself, he 


cannot continue to do the work. 
The approach of winter, which 
entails of course, the recourse to the 
lighting of furnaces, gives such men 
as the Fred W. Schlie Company, 
Decatur, Illinois, whose advertise- 
ment appeared in the Decatur, /Ili- 
nois, Herald, a chance to get in 
some good licks in the direction of 
improving their business. Note the 
clever headline in the advertisement. 





plumbing and heating systems. 


| Main 285. 


Have Your Plumbing andl 
Heating Equipment 
Inspected Before Winter 


Every fall you should have your plumbing and heating 
equipment inspected by men who specialize in this particular line. 
Years of specialization in this line qutlify us to give you the most 
intelligent service, either in repairing or the complete installation of 


New Homes Are Equipped With 


XXth Century 


Furnaces 


After careful investigation, scores of homes in and about 
Decatur are installing the famous XXth Century Furnace. Home 
owners find that the orginal cost is small and the upkeep is a 
tainor thing, for the XXth Century burns lntle fuel, yet gives a 
maximum comfort in heat and service. Come in and we'll explain 
‘in detail its many features. It will pay you. 


MH wena [) 


Fred W. Schlie Co. 


222 North Main Street 








Working Up Business Before Fall Rush Starts. 
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equipment inspected before win- 
ter.” This sort of command in ad- 
vertising produces inquiries, because 
it catches the people when they are 
already beginning to think about 
matters dealing with furnaces and 
heat. 

There is sound judgment in this 
kind of advertising. A large num- 
ber of requests for repair work are 
brought in in this way. Chances are 
many of the jobs will be located in 
the same neighborhood. This makes 
it easy to route the repairmen so as 
to reduce the amount of time ex- 
pended in going from one job to an- 
other to a minimum. During the 
dull season many furnace men set a 
definite price and made a_ special 
price on this kind of work so as to 
keep the men busy and also to get 
as much of the repair work out of 
the way as possible before the cold 
weather came on. 

There is little room for improve- 
ment in this advertisement as it em- 
bodies the essentials of a good piece 
of copy, and it can be studied with 
profit by other furnace repairmen. 





Things That You Must Do 
in Order to Put Through 
Claim for Damaze to Freight. 


The-following article appeared in 
the September issue of the Front 
Rank Spirit, the monthly messenger 
of the Haynes-Langenberg Manu- 
facturing Company. Besides the 
useful information it contains, there 
is also an offer to handle, free of 
charge, any claims for damage or 
overcharge in connection with ship- 
ments of Front Rank products: 

“The Interstate Commerce Com; 
mission has approved a_ standard 
form for filing freight claims which 
gives the railroad claim agent all the 
information he needs to immediately 
handle the claim. While this form 
is not required, it is advisable to use 
it. Any station agent can supply 
you with same. 

“In the course of a year we file 
many hundreds of claims, and they 
are paid on the average within two 
weeks. If you are not getting as 
quick service as that, it is probable 


“Have your plumbing and heating 
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that your claims are not being filed 
with complete information. , 

“The Supreme Court of the 
United States has ruled that the lia- 
bility of a carrier for a shipment 
lost or destroyed is the value of the 
article at destination had the article 
arrived with reasonable dispatch. 
This means that where a portion of 
a shipment is lost, the railroad must 
pay for the value of the replacement 
shipment at destination, including 
freight, express or postage charges 
necessary to deliver the replacement 
parts. If a shipment is damaged 
in such a way as to require labor to 
restore it to its original shape, the 
labor item may be included in the 
claim. Where parts are broken in 
shipment and the broken parts are 
delivered to the consignee, the rail- 
road requires an allowance be made 
from the claim for salvage, usually 
about 50 cents per hundred weight. 

“To support a loss or damage 
claim the following documents are 
necessary : 

The original bill of lading. 

The original paid freight bill with 
agent’s notation covering the loss or 
damage. 

The original or a certified copy of 
the invoice. 

The original paid invoice, cover- 
ing labor items, welding, etc. 

The original freight or express 
bill, or wrapper showing postage, 
covering the replacement shipment. 

“In case of damage not noticed 
until after the shipment is accepted 
by you, the claim becomes what is 
known as a concealed damage claim. 
As soon as you notice such loss or 
damage, call the railroad agent and 
notify him about it. Usually he will 
send an inspector to examine the 
parts and make notation on the 
freight bill accordingly. In case of 
such claims, a special form must be 
filled out, in addition to the others 
listed above, by the consignee, and 
also by the shipper, before the rail- 
road will pay the claim. 

“Tf all of the above documents 
are filed with the original claim, the 
railroad will pay it as soon as the 
papers can be verified, or, as stated 
above, on an average, in about two 
weeks. If anything is missing, the 
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claim is referred to some clerk iy 
the claim agent’s office to write let- 
ters on, and if any of you have ever 
been in a railroad claim office and 
seen the hundreds of clerks, and the 
thousands of files, you can easily see 
why your claims are not paid 
promptly.” 

Insurance Companies 


Do Not Pay Losses. 


The public too generally believes 
that it is the insurance companies 
that pay the fire losses. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. It 
is the honest, law-abiding citizens 
and insurance carriers of the coun- 
try who are paying the tremendous 
fire loss we are sustaining. The in- 
surance companies are merely col- 
lection agencies collecting the pre- 
miums from the fortunate many 
who have no fires to pay the un- 
fortunate few who have fires, and 
in addition to the unfortunate few 
we must add the criminal arsonists. 
[f we could make juries see that 
even though their contribution to- 
ward these losses is small, that if 
more arsonists were punished, there 
would be less losses to pay, ’ 





Frank Mellish Will Manufac- 
ture Heating Devices. 

The Lyons Products Company, 
213 West Austin Avenue, Chicago, 
has been incorporated for $10,000 
by Frank Mellish, Charles H. Tou- 
zalin and Eugene G. Melin, to man- 
ufacture heating devices. 





Oil Burner Factory Will Be 
Built in St. Paul. 

A factory building will be erected 
by the Lane Oil Heat Manufactur- 
ing Company, 111 Endicott Arcade, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Lennox Furnace Company 
Will Build Addition. 


The Lennox Furnace Company, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, will commence 
building at once a third unit to its 
factory to house a tin shop, It will 
be one and two stories, 72 x 144 
feet. 
























Willis Tells American Mining Congress 
Effort and Results of Copper and Brass 
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of Association 


Advertising Campaign. 


Outlines Educational Policy of Copper and Brass 
Research Association at Milwaukee September 28. 


pwede before the American 
Mining Congress, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, September 28, 1923, 
William A. Willis, Manager of the 
Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion, very effectively outlined the 
work which the Association has 
done toward increasing the con- 
sumption of copper and brass. Mr. 
Willis cited the Copper & Brass 
Research Association as an outstand- 
ing example of modern trade asso- 
ciation. He gave the fundamental 
principles upon which a trade or- 
ganization, to be successful, must be 
founded; he has very interestingly 
and comprehensively pointed out the 
pitfalls to be avoided and the im- 
portance of truthfully educating the 
consumer in the uses of the material 
in question. 

In American business life, generally 
speaking, there are three groups: that 
which produces, that which sells, and 
that which consumes. The enterprise, 
be it mining, manufacturing, or anything 
else, which can successfully coordinate 
the functions of these three groups, is 
the enterprise which will win. Miners 
may recover earth’s treasures by the mil- 
lions of tons, scientists may invent ways 
of reducing the costs of this production, 
metallurgists may devise new and skillful 
methods of refining which add to the 
commercial value of a product, but it 
is all useless unless there is behind their 
work a competent selling organization 
adequately equipped to push their prod- 
ucts into use. 

Until a few vears ago selling activities 
were almost entirely individual. There 
was little of what has since come to be 
known as cooperative effort. Since the 
war, however, there has come into our 
husiness life the cooperative association, 
frequently referred to as the trade asso- 
ciation, but differing materially from the 
trade groups of -a decade ago, which 
concern themselves almost entirely with 


the internal affairs of the industries tl-ev 
represented. 


Copper & Brass Research Association 
Outstanding Example of Modern 
Trade Association. 


I believe that the Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association, which today repre- 
sents all of the principal copper mining 
and conper, brass and bronze fabricat- 
ing and manufacturing companies, is an 
outstanding example of the modern trade 
association. .As this associaticn has now 
operated for more than two years under 





my direction, | feel competent to discuss 
its work up to the present time, she 
measure of success with which it has 
met and its ultimate objectives. 

Trade associations are leaping into 
existence so fast nowadays that one can 
hardly keep track of them. I say with- 
out hesitation that no matter what the 
commodity, it can be successfuily pro- 
moted through collective effort if it has 
merit and its destinies are properly ¢di- 
rected. On the other hand, whether it 
has merit or not, its exploitation will 
represent nothing but waste of time, ef- 
fort and money unless the organization 
behind’ it knows how to direct its cam- 
paign, how to avoid the rocks on which 
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sO many cooperative programs have come 
to grief. 

Over and above all things a trade as- 
seciation must so operate as to stimu- 
late competition among its member com- 
panies rather than to allay it. It must, 
as an organization, never be guilty of the 
slightest trespass into the individual con- 
cerns of these member companies. It 
must perforce avoid all price problems 
save those which can be met by natural 
forces, for over it always is the spectre 
of the Sherman law, whose minions, the 
agents of the Department of Justice, are 
ever on the alert and habitually regard 
trade associations with grave suspicion. 
With these and a few other handicaps, 
it will be seen I think that the direction 
of a cooperative body is not the simplest 
task in the world. Yet the thing can be 
done svccessfully as is proved by the ex- 
perience of the copper and brass indus- 
tries, the California fruit growers, the 
lumber interests and many others who 
have embarked on collective promotion 
camnaigns. 

As mining men you are all familiar 
with the chaos in which the war left 


the copper and brass industries. Here 
was a mess, the like of which no large 
American enterprise had ever faced and 
what made it hard to look on with 
equanimity was the fact that it was 
largely brought about by the war service 
of the metals themselves. When copper 
is in trouble, brass is in trouble, be- 
cause brass is one of the principal con- 
sumers of copper, using up about half 
of the total American production each 
year. Up to the time of the armistice 
copper and brass had no common busi- 
ness relations. The former represented 
production purely; the latter consump- 
tion alone. But when these two groups 
found themselves imbedded in the same 
morass through no fault of either, they 
sensibly decided to combine forces to 
find a way out. And thus was brought 
about, for the first time in American his- 
tory, a coalition which has continued up 
to the present time; continued and car- 
ried on with not the slightest infringe- 
ment on the federal statutes, without in 
any way menacing the interests of either 
group, without the slightest disturbance 
of competitive conditions. 

When the producing copper companies 
and the consuming brass companies de- 
cided that after all they did have some- 
thing in common, they did not allow 
their desperate plight to rush them into 
a campaign of advertising and promo- 
tion. They decided that the time had 
come to have a careful survey made of 
their industries and that such a survey 
must be conducted by someone entirely 
outside of either industry. And so, for 
sixteen months, during which time not 
a single move toward rehabilitation was 
collectively made, this study continued. 
It was a thorough and comprehensive re- 
search, extending into every state in the 
United States and every country in Eu- 
rope. With the information gathered it 
was possible to definitely locate the ills 
of the industries and intelligently pro- 
ceed to their cure. 


Collapse of Many Trade Associations 

After Few Months’ Activity Due 

to Lack of Proper Survey. 

Right here is the answer to a question 
often asked nowadays: why do so many 
trade associations collapse after a few 
months of activity? From my own ex- 
perience I am convinced that no co- 
operative effort can be fully successful 
unless it is preceded by. just such a thor- 
ough survey as was made in the interest 
of the copper and brass industries. Such 
a survey should be made by someone 
outside of the industry involved, some- 
one with no axes to grind, someone with 
the courage to confront the industry with 
facts even if they are unpleasant. I dis- 
tinctly recall that after the survey made 
in the interests of coprer and brass, 
many of the leaders in these industries 
made wry faces over what was placed 
before them. But they were gate, swal- 
lowed their medicine and proceeded en- 
ergetically to apply remedies to the sore 
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spots. And this idea of preceding active 
work with careful surveys has become 
a basic policy with our Association. 

We embark in no new fields hastily. 
Before a dollar is spent in exploitation, 
the territory involved is carefully studied. 
When we are of the opinion that we can 
get copper substituted for some other 
metal in some manufactured article such 
as water heaters, washing machines, etc., 
with advantage to the manufacturer as 
well as the user, we research the indus- 
uy involved to the uttermost limits. 
This principle is applied to all of our 
activities with the result that we have 
never had any waste in our advertising, 
a field, by the way, in which millions are 
wasted annually through lack of ex- 
perience, and we have left solid ground 
behind us. 


Copper and Brass Substitutes Inten- 
sively Advertised to Former’s 
Detriment. 


When we sat down in the latter part 
of 1919 and studied the fruits of our 
survey, here briefly is what we found: 
almost all of the markets formerly oc- 
cupied by copper, brass and bronze con- 
trolled by substitutes which had been 
intensively advertised and promoted and 
did not mean to yield their places with- 
out a struggle; an amazing public igno- 
rance of the merits of copper and copper 
alloys, an entire lack of organization so 
far as getting copper into the hands of 
the ultimate consumer was concerned ; no 
community of interest whatever between 
those who mined the metal and those 
who fabricated, manufactured and mar- 
keted it; an absence of interest in copper 
and copper alloys on the part of archi- 
tects, builders, contractors, etc.; a preju- 
dice against it, largely based on high costs 
and hostile propaganda, no adequate 
distribution of copper or brass either in 
the form of finished materials such as 
sheets, rods, tubes and wire, or in the 
thousands of articles in which copper, 
brass and bronze now go into daily con- 
sumption. Add to this the fact that 
poverty stricken Europe, which always 
had taken a large percentage of Ameri- 
can copper was practically out of the 
market; and you will get some idea of 
what the industries faced. 


Who Organized Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association and Its Cam- 
paign of Public Education? 


Here briefly is what was done: The 
Copper & Brass Research Association 
was formed. Behind it stood such men 
as Walter Douglas, president of the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation and former 
president of the American Mining Con- 
gress; John D. Ryan and Cornelius F. 
Kelley of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, R. L. Agassiz of the Calumet 
& Hecla Consolidated Copper Company, 
Stephen Birch of the Kennecott Copper 
Corporation, Charles Hayden of the 
porphyry group, and, representing the 
fabricating industry F. S. Chase of the 
Chase Companies, E. Goss of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, Ed- 
ward H. Binns of the C. G. Hussey 
Company, H. J. Rowland of the Rome 
Brass and Copper Company, and many 
others conspicuous for many years in 
the copper and brass industries. 

The Association immediately proceeded 
on a campaign of public education. This 
was done through advertising, through 
newspaper and magazine articles, through 
literature, speeches made before .various 
interested bodies, and in other ways. We 
wanted to get our message before the 
American people and we did it, inci- 
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dentally finding them a most receptive 
audience. We were careful never to ad- 
vocate the use of copper, brass or bronze 
for any purpose unless we were sure 
that they were the best metals for that 
purpose. For instance, I do not believe 
anybody will quarrel with the assertion 
that brass pipe is the best and most eco- 
nomical in the long run in plumbing; 
that copper is the best and most durable 
of all metals for general roofing pur- 
poses; that brass and bronze make the 
best hardware in the world; that copper 
and bronze are without equals in the 
manufacture of screens or that copper 
has a peer in the electrical field. 

The importance of ultimate consumer 
education in our case laid in the fact 
that it was not uncommon for architects, 
builders, contracting plumbers and others 
with specifying powers, to talk investors 
in building enterprises out of the use of 
our metals. There was nothing deliber- 
ately vicious in this. These craftsmen 
liked to work in the metals they were 
accustomed to and the use of copper 
and copper alloys presented problems of 
application with which many of them 
were unfamiliar. 

We figured that once the public had 
become acquainted with the long life, 
rust resistance, uniform service and ab- 
sence of upkeep or replacement expense 
involved in the use of copper and copper 
products, they could not be so easily 
talked out of their use. This has proved 
to be entirely true. At the same time that 
we were conducting this educational cam- 
paign, however, we were running a cam- 
paign in the professional, trade and tech- 
nical papers, aimed directly at the arch- 
itects, the builders, the plumbers, etc. 
We sought the good will of these pro- 
fessions and trades and today we have it 
in an amazingly large measure. 

Copper and Brass Association Goes 
After Dealers with Special Liter- 
ature to Push These Metals. 

This much having been accomplished 
we went after what we call dealer co- 
operation. To understand this you must 
know that there are in every day use in 
this country upward of 35,000 different 
articles of utility made of copper, brass 
or bronze. One large manufacturing 
company in Waterbury, Connecticut, 
alone makes over 33,000 different articles 
of these metals. These articles find their 
way into use through thousands of deal- 
ers scattered throughout the United 
States. We went after these dealers and 
met with a most cordial reception. We 
have prepared special literature for them, 
which they send out to their customers 
at no cost to themselves. We have fur- 
nished them with counter cards and win- 
dow displays, we have advertised their 
businesses for them, in return for which 
they have increased their stocks of cop- 
per, brass and bronze articles, placing 
these things within reach of people, who 
influenced by our advertising, come seek- 
ing them. 

In the same way we have prepared 
technical books for metal workers show- 
ing them the proper way to apply copper 
in roofing and similar books for plumbers 
and others guiding them along the route 
to best results in the commercial appli- 
cation of our metals. This has been 
necessary because copper and copper al- 
loys cannot be treated in the same way 
as ferrous metals. In roofing, proper 
allowance must be made for contraction 
and expansion and in both plumbing and 
roofing the metals must not be brought 
into direct contact with iron or steel 
because of the likelihood’ of electroyltic 
action. It must not be supposed from 


this that the application of copper ang 
copper alloys presents any intricate prob. 
lems. On the contrary, it is quite simple 
but being different from the practices 
standard in the use of iron and steel, 
with which workmen are more familiar, 
requires some instruction if the best re. 
sults are to be obtained. 


Association Is Now Headquarters for 
All Information on Subjects Deal- 
ing with Copper and Brass. 


Perhaps one of the most valuable con- 
summations of our work has been the 
fact that it has made us automatically 
the headquarters for all information con- 
cerning copper and copper products. The 
Association now conducts a service bu- 
reau which is prepared to answer any 
and all questions concerning the uses of 
the metal, whether these inquiries are 
of a technical or a commercial character. 
Thousands of such inquiries come to us 
during a year, and their range is inter- , 
esting. We give just as much attention 
to the man who comes in from the 
suburbs with a faulty piece of sheet cop- 
per taken from the roof of his house as 
we do to the backers of some huge hy- 
dro-electric project who are seeking in- 
formation of a special character. 

Within a week we have received in- 
quiries from _ representatives of the 
Japanese government concerning the use 
of our metals in building construction, 
and they have frankly told us that they 
expect to use large tonnages in the re- 
habilitation of the areas devastated by 
the recent earthquakes. There is no 
more valuable an asset for a trade asso- 
ciation than to become generally known 
as a source of accurate and reliable in- 
formation concerning the industries 
which it represents, and we count our 
position in this respect as one of the 
best services the Association has been 
able to render its member companies. 
We can only maintain this position by 
complete and entire honesty with those 
who seek information from us, and so 
we never advise the use of copper, brass 
or bronze for any purpose that can be 
better served by some other metal; in 
fact on a number of occasions have 
actually advised against the use of our 
metals. 

Running parallel with the activities I 
have outlined, we conduct both technical 
and commercial research, the fruits of 
which are almost always applicable to 
our promotion program. In connection 
with the Engineering Foundation we are 
now conducting a series of experiments 
into the fatigue of non-ferrous metals, 
in cooperation with the National Research 
Council and the United States govern- 
ment we are making tests of copper as 
a protection for marine piling against 
the ravages of the teredo, or marine 
borer. Several of the larger railroads of 
the country are working with us in tests 
of copper for locomotive fireboxes, boiler 
tubes and thermic syphons and we have 
many similar researches under way. In 
addition we are constantly seeking out 
new uses for copper, brass and bronze, 
working on standardization problems and 
contributing in every possible way to 
that goal, which is after all our main ob- 
jective, an increased consumption of the 
metals we represent. 


Result of Research Has Been to In- 
crease Consumption of Copper 
and Brass‘75 Per Cent. 


What has been the result of all of this 
work which has now extended over 2 
period of nearly two years? We know 
that during that period there has been 
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an increase in domestic consumption of 
at least 75 per cent. Of course the full 
fruits of the campaign will never be 
felt until the situation abroad improves, 
because it must be remembered that the 
American copper industry was built up 
to its present proportions on the basis of 
a certain fixed foreign demand. This 
foreign situation seems to be gradually 
improving, but there can be no question 
but what it is primarily responsible for 
the low price of copper over the past few 
months, in the face of so hugely in- 
creased a domestic consumption. 
During the last eight months world 
consumption of new copper was approxi- 
mately 230,000,000 pounds a_ month, 
which is at the rate of 2,750,000,000 
pounds a year. Of this monthly con- 
sumption 192,500,000 pounds was sup- 
plied by American mines and refineries. 
These figures show that despite Euro- 
conditions consumption over the 
eight months mentioned has been within 
about 10 per cent of war peak and more 
than 12 per cent above the pre-war world 
rate. August consumption of copper was 
the largest for any month of the year 
and was actually in excess of produc- 
tion. It can be seen from all of this 
that the copper industry is in a reason- 
ably healthy state and that with the re- 
covery of Europe it should not be long 
before the metal is bringing a price com- 
mensurate with the cost of production, 
making possible a fair return on the cap- 
ital invested in it. 


Campaign Should Have 3-Year Dura- 
tion, a Thorough Understanding 
and Adequate Funds. 


The experience of the Copper & Brass 
Research Association seems to prove con- 
clusively that no industry should embark 
on a collective campaign of promotion on 
less than a three year program; that it 
should attempt nothing without an ade- 
quate appropriation to get its message 
across; that there should be thorough 
understanding on the part of all members 
as to the results to be attained in each 
year, and that a basis of assessment 
should be agreed on by all concerned be- 
fore a dollar is called for or spent. No 
active work should be undertaken until 
a thorough survey has beem made of the 
problems involved, and at the beginning 
of each year there should be a definite 
program of what is expected to be ac- 
complished during that year. Such a 
program would of course have a certain 
amount of flexibility according to chang- 
ing conditions, but in the main it should 
be adhered to. Insufficient appropria- 
tions, lack of immediate results, quarrels 
and jealousies born of loosely drawn as- 
sessment agreements, and misunderstand- 
ing of objectives to be attained in given 
periods are the rocks on which many a 
cooperative association, which should 
have been successful, has been wrecked. 
_The Copper & Brass Research Asso- 
ciation is a voluntary, unincorporated or- 
ganization. It now has forty-two mem- 
ber companies. At the end of any given 
year a member may withdraw, but I am 
proud to say that we have never had a 
single withdrawal from the Association 
ranks since 1919, when the original sur- 
vey was started; in fact have gained 
eight new members during the past year. 

I think we have proved many things 
that were in doubt before and the most 
important of these is that the American 
people have potentialities the existence of 
which were not even suspected before 
the war. If you have something to sell 
that has merit and present your case’ in- 
telligently and honestly, the people will 





listen to you. They have almost doubled 
their purchases of copper, brass and 
bronze in two years, and I think the 
work of the Copper & Brass Research 
Aossociation has been an important fac- 
tor in this. 


Tack Ladder Adjuster 
Valuable Adjunct to Sheet 
Metal Worker's Equipment. 


Anyone doing roofing work, such 
as sheet metal workers, roofers, car- 
penters, painters, all know the harm 
which the upper end of a ladder 
resting on the edge of the roof or 
the gutters can do. The weight 
alone of a man on the ladder is often 
sufficient to cause the ends of the 
shingles to break down or the gutter 








Tack Ladder Adjuster. 


hangers to be pulled loose. In mov- 
ing the ladder, too, the possibility 
of damage to the roof is ever pres- 
ent. 

To eliminate the chances of dam- 
aging the roof or gutters with the 
upper end of the ladder, to produce 
a means of hooking the ladder over 





Close-Up View. 


the ridge of the roof and to facili- 
tate moving the ladder, the Wind- 
ham Manufacturing Company, Gar- 
rettsville, Ohio, has invented the 
Tack Ladder Adjuster, for which 
patents have been applied. The de- 
vice, as is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, is made of malle- 
able iron and can be attached to a 
%-inch board, approximately six 
inches wide and two feet long, says 
the company. 

William G. Tack, of the Sheet 
Metal Works under that name, at 
Garrettsville, Ohio, has been in the 
sheet metal trade for 35 years, and 
his practical experience has taught 
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him most of the irritating problems 
which confront every sheet metal 
worker. It was in trying to over- 
come one of the most serious of 
these difficulties that Mr. Tack 
came upon the device described 
above. . 





Michigan Sheet Metal Trade 
Extension Board Will Meet 
October Ninth at Jackson. 


The following letter has been re- 
ceived from F, E. Ederle, Secretary 
of the Michigan Sheet Metal and 
Roofing Contractors’ Association, in 
which announcement is made that 
their Trade Extension Board will 
meet at Hotel Otsego, Jackson, 
Michigan, on Tuesday, October 
ninth: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

There will be a meeting of the 
Trade Extension Board and the 
Board of Directors of our associa- 
tion in Jackson on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 9th, in the Otsego Hotel. The 
morning session will be called at 
10:30 Slow Time. 

This meeting is being called for 
the purpose of. outlining a proper 
campaign of activities for 1924, 

One of the principal subjects dis- 
cussed will be the advisability of ex- 
tending the use of the Michigan 
Standard Trademark to tinplate and 
steel roofing. Information on both 
of these subjects has been collected 
and will be announced at this time. 

Another important subject will 
be the outlining of a two or three 
year program to increase the use of 
sheet metal on buildings where 
plans are drawn by Architects. 
This especially applies to galvan- 
ized and copper cornices. 

If you have a representative any 
where near Jackson on the day of 
the meeting and he would care to 
attend the sessions you may be as- 
sured that an extra chair will be 
waiting for him. 

F, E, Eperte. 
Grand Rapids, - Michigan, October 
2, 1923. 





Authority can be conferred on 
you, but not wisdom. It has to be 
earned, 
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It Is Often Desirable to Erect Small Gable Moulding, 
Over Doorways and Windows to Enhance 


Building’s Appearance. 


The Working Drawing Shows How Patterns for These 
Small Gable Mouldings Can Be Easily and Quickly Made. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN. ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorD by O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. Louis 
Technical Institute, St. Louis, Missouri. 























ERY often small gable mould- produced. From each point in the angles to the gable, draw a line and 
ings are erected over doorways _ section of gable, draw lines parallel = on this set the girth on the section 
or windows, in order to set out the to A-B thereby intersecting the through the gable, picking each line 
vertical line D-E and the horizontal _— separately and setting the points off 
line A-E in points as shown. At right as 3-15. Then through each point 


— mw, 


wall and help the appearance of the 
building. Our sketch shows such a 
design. The first thing a person 
must do is to draw a center line and 
a horizontal line, as A-E-B. ‘ Below 
the line A-E the base mould is 
drawn, making the profile whatever 
you desire in detail. Then draw the 
slant of gable as A-B and at right 
angles to it detail the half section 
through gable, making this section 
to any design you wish. In this 
case this design is different from the 
base mould. A side elevation is 
hardly necessary because the return 
on the base mould can be easily re- 
produced from the square miter of 
the pattern for front. Divide all 
curved lines in all details in any 
nuniber of equal spaces. From the WY A~S os 
points in the detail of side elevation Side elevatior \ <f 
or front elevation, pick each space onan ot Ay ee 3 
separately as 1-2; 2-3; 3-4; 4-5, etc., 4 ‘3 
and set off on a center line as 1-21. zi) iF l ie 
From each of these points draw a | i |} 
stretchout lines indefinitely, then f TT I ih Me 
from each point in the detail A-F, | 
drop lines to intersect stretchout 
lines of a similar number. In the 
same way drop lines from each 
point in the detail of the side eleva- 
tion until they intersect lines of a 
similar number. Through the inter- 
sections thus made draw lines, and 
you have the half pattern for the 
front of the base mould, and also Pattern for return 
the pattern for the return of the ) 
base mould. 

Now the gable layout is such that 
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the cornice covering is flat on the -— 44 — £7 
a mould, A that the line A-D Pattern Indicates Procedure in Making Small Gable Moulding for Doorways 
will be a butt line the same as B-C and Windows When Such Mouldings Are Desired to Enhance 





at the top, only different angles are Building’s Appearance. 
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draw stretchout lines so that they 
are paral 1 to A-D, Now from each 
point in line B-C and also A-D 
square out lines to intersect those in 
stretchout of similar number. Join 
these intersections with connecting 
lines and you have the pattern for 
the gable moulding as shown. Laps 
must be allowed on the various num- 
bers for soldering purposes. ‘The 
sections are cut out of a piece of 
metal and are used as stays with 
which to form out the pattern, in 
order that they will have their prop- 
er curvature in the moulding and 
bends in the angles. Failure to do 
this gives a great deal of trouble in 
assembling and often makes a dis- 
agreeable job. 





New Gable Finial Designed 
by Milwaukee Corrugating 
Company, Milwaukee. 

After all it is detail that really 
gives a home that distinctive, fin- 
ished appearance. Beautiful flow- 
ers, trees and hedges all lend their 
help, but if the necessary trimming 
details on the home itself are lack- 
ing, much of the beauty association 
of house and grounds is lost. 

Too often the all-important gable 
ends of houses are left bare and un- 


Seamed 
Galvanized After 
Formed No 
2 OF -Tere| 
~ 





Close-Up View of Gable Finial. 


finished and are out of harmony 
with the surroundings. Proper 


gable finials. will set off the gables 
in bold relief and impart a detailed, 
finished appearance, in keeping with 
the premises. 

The Milwaukee Corrugating 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


Company, 





| old “buss” 
| night, have gone into your sitting 


for many years leading manufac- 
turers of sheet metal building prod- 
ucts, have designed a new gable 
block finial called the No. 915 Gable 
Finial. This finial is being heartily 
welcomed everywhere and bids fair 
to become even more popular than 
their No. 5 Gable Globe Finial, so 
the company says. 

The No. 915 Gable Finial is prac- 
tically a one piece finial and is 
formed by a special process from the 
best copper-bearing terne plate. The 
seams are carefully lapped, thus giv- 





Showing How Beauty of Building is 
Enhanced. 


ing it unusual strength and rigidity. 
[t is galvanized both inside and out 
after formation, so as to give it the 
longest possible life, and has the ad- 
ditional advantage in that it can be 
used with 1% inch, 1% inch and 
2 inche ridge roll. 

Prominent among the many char- 
acteristics of the No. 915 Finial are 
beauty and distinctiveness. The de- 
tails are carefully formed, the de- 
sign carries deep and is very pro- 
nounced. Upon request; the Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Company will 
forward a beautiful 2-color circular 
of the No. 915 Gable Block Finial. 

This company has just completed 
a new addition to their main plant 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The new 
addition covers 50,000 square feet. 


Fire Guards pa in Big mee 
Says New Fred J. Meyer Catalog. 


You, doubtless, after putting the 
in the garage for the 


room, dropped into a chair close 


} to the blazing fireplace and given 


yourself up to that pleasurable 
sensation of day dreams. Did it 
ever occur to you, while enjoying 
this peaceful relaxation, what a 
helpful appliance the spark and fire 
guard placed before the fireplace 
is? Did you ever stop to think of 
what relation this simple little wire 
device bears to an insurance policy; 
how it prevents children from fall- 
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ing against the glowing logs or from 
throwing articles into the fire? 

The Fred J. Meyer Manufac- 
turing Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
has issued its new catalog No. 
68, which deals extensively with the 
latest features in Fire Guards and 
Fenders and the good demand for 
these. The catalog also deals with 
balcony railings, gratings, iron 
stairs, office railings and skylight 
guards. It has sixteen pages and 
is supplemented with an insert of 
list prices of Fire 
Fenders. 


Guards and 


We i Have a Real Bachelor 
of Science in Sheet Metal. 


Earl W. Liebermann, a graduate 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
in Pittsburgh, holds the distinction 
of being the only man in the world 
to be awarded a degree as Bachelor 
of Science in Sheet Metal Construc- 
tion. This status develops from the 
fact that “Carnegie Tech” is the 
only college in the world that awards 
a B. S. degree in Sheet Metal Work, 
and Mr. Liebermann, who was grad- 





Earl W. Liebermann. 


uated last June, is the first to be 
so honored. 

Mr. Liebermann is the son of a 
well-known sheet metal manufac- 
turer in Ambridge, Pennsylvania, 
and following his graduation the 
younger man stepped into his 
father’s factory to take charge of 
an important position. 

His work at “Carnegie Tech” was 
covered in four years as a student 
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in the Department of Building Con- 
struction, majoring, in his last two 
years, in the study of Sheet Metal 
Construction. 





Using Outside Back Cover 
of Springfield Illinois Telephone 
Directory to Good Advantage. 

An advertisement of the Bell Tel- 
ephone Company, recently appear- 
ing in a New York daily, said that 
the telephone directory in New York 
City was read by over a million per- 
sons daily. Using this as a basis, 
we can form an estimate of the ex- 
tent of its use in other cities. This 
method of advertising, it would 
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seem, appears to be of a more sub- 
stantial nature than that of the daily 
papers, for the reason that a direc- 
tory is only issued every three 
months. 

People desiring services are prone 
to seek an alleviation of their diffi- 
culties in a ready reference, such as 
the telephone directory. These di- 
rectories, as everyone knows, enter 
almost every home and office. 
Therefore, the efficacy or power to 
produce of an advertisement in- 
serted in the telephone directory 
would be on a par with that of a 
daily paper. 

The accompanying reprinted ad- 
vertisement of the William Foster 








Large or small, let us do your work the next time. If your metal 
work has not been lasting as long as you think it should, this is 
due to poor material and workmanship. The fact that the largest 
in Springfield have had us to execute their sheet metal 
work, is a good criterion of our worth in this field and may be an 
indication to you of our ability to serve you, whether a—! 
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We Do Good Work 


NEW CORES INSTALLED 
IN ANY MAKE OF CAR 


: TIN WORK 
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Ask Any Architect 








Advertisement Used on Outside Back Cover of Telephone Directory. 
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Metal Product Company, 219 South 
Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois, 
of which John J. Foster is Manager, 
appears on the outside back cover of 
the Springfield, Illinois, telephone 
directory. 

This advertisement, as a glance 
will prove, is very concise and com- 
pact. It is a complete reference to 
sheet metal work or any work of 
this nature. Because it is not 
changed so often as the advertise- 
ment appearing in a daily paper its 
cost is also less. 

A thorough study of this adver- 
tisement will prove very satisfactory 
and helpful to anyone wishing to 
improve their advertisements of this 
nature. Its balance, typography and 
illustrations are good. 





1924 Convention Committee 
of Sheet Metal Contractors Is 
Headed by Paul F. Brandstedt. 


The following letter from Max 
Walten, 1313 W. Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., gives informa- 
tion that practically assures the suc- 
cess of the 1924 Convention of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, which is to be held in 
Washington, June 17, 18, 19 and 20: 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

As Chairman of the Publicity 
Committee I wish to inform you 
that Past National President, Paul 
Brandstedt, is serving as chairman 
of the National Convention Commit- 
tee. We are fortunate in having a 
man in our midst whom we know 
will make this convention a big suc- 
cess. He has appointed chairmen 
of several sub-committees and will 
shortly have the convention matters 
well under way. 

Mr. Joseph Daly has been ap- 
pointed Treasurer. He is busy with 
his committee preparing the budget 
report. The local Association felt 
that he was especially qualified to 
fill that office and manage the finan- 
cial affairs. 


The convention dates will be June 
17, 18, 19 and 20, 1924. We are 
looking to the trade papers to coop- 
erate with us and give publicity to 
our convention matters, so that 
Washington will have the best at- 
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tended and most successful conven- 
tion in the history of the National 
Association. 
Yours truly, 
Max WALTEN. 
Washington, D. C., September 28, 
1923. 





Journeyman Night Course in 
Sheet Metal Work to Be Given 
at Carnegie “Tech,” Pittsburgh. 

One of the new features added 
to the program of night courses at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, according to an an- 
nouncement, will be the Night 
Courses in Sheet Metal Work and 
Pattern Drafting for Journeymen, 
to be given during the coming year. 
Attention is called to the fact that 
these new courses are distinguished 
from the regular 4-year sheet metal 
courses for apprentices, and are of- 
fered in response to a definite de- 
mand within the sheet metal in- 
dustry. 

The work in the course will be 
covered in one year of evening study 
extending from October 1 to May 
2. The courses have been prepared 
to appeal especially to men of jour- 
neymen rank who are already en- 
gaged in the Sheet Metal Trade and 
its many branches. The purpose of 
the work will be to give the jour- 
neymen a more thorough training 
than can be secured in their daily 
work by combining practice with 
theory. 

The subjects to be covered will 
include heating, ventilating, blowers 
and exhaust pipe work; architec- 
tural sheet metal work; skylight 
work; and sheet metal pattern 
drafting. 





_ H. A. Wilson Becomes Manager 


Detroit Branch Gibb Instru- 
ment Company, Bay City. 

The Gibb Instrument Company, 
Bay City, Michigan, manufacturers 
of Electric Welding Equipment, an- 
nounce the appointment of H. A. 
Wilson, as manager of their Detroit 
branch, F. M. Luchs having re- 
signed. Mr. Wilson was formerly 
district manager in New York for 
A. P. Munning & Company. 
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Commercial Starvation Just Reward for Parasite 
Who Poisons Legitimate Business. 


Poor Business a Disease, Not a Condition—Business a 
Tug of War Between Men, with Contractor as the Starter. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp by 
J. C. Greenberg, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WAS invited to a craft picnic this 

summer, and one of the outstand- 
ing features was a tug of war be- 
tween the journeymen and “bosses.” 
It was a typical affair in which much 
strength was wasted on both ends 
of the rope. The starter was one 
of the leading contractors, who with 
gun in hand stood ready to fire the 
shot which would start the “big 
pull.” After several attempts, the 
real match of strength was on. 
Backward and forward the red rag 
slid over the mark on the ground, 
and finally after much panting and 
pulling, the match was declared a 
draw. There was the usual com- 
ment on the decision, but it stood 
as decided. After it was all over, 
and the kicking was over, Bill Kelley 
said to me, “This was ‘some’ match, 
wasn’t it?” 

I agreed with him. It was some 
match. Finally I said to Bill, “This 
match is just as typical of our busi- 
ness as anything could possibly be. 
It illustrated to me that men act as 


they really think. You cannot hide’ 


the inner man no matter what he 
tries to do. His inner thought seems 
to reflect in his actions, and not one 
single individual can alter this law 
of expression.” 

“T know just what you mean,” re- 
plied Bill, “but I do not quite see 
the connection between this tug of 
war and the behavior of the men in 
our business. Just what do you 
mean ?” 

“T mean this, Bill,” I answered. 
“In this business tug of war, we 
business men line up and just tear 
heck out of each other with no real 
profitable result. Business with us 
seems to be a draw. The rope is 
the work that we are pulling at. The 
starter in all truth is the contractor 
who has the work to offer. He 
starts his game of tug of war by 
simply getting us started, to pull 


against each other. The price is the 
little red rag in the center of the 
rope that swings hither and thither, 
and the one who wins the match is 
little better off than he was before 
he entered the business tug of war. 
The contractor simply sees the fun, 
and does not lose an ounce of 
strength, but gets the benefit of the 
other fellow’s exertions.” 

“I guess you are right about this, 
come to think of it,” said Bill, “but 
what is the remedy? There will 
always be a tug of war as long as 
dollars and cents govern business. 
We are not alone in this tug of war 
thing. All kinds of business is in the 
same fix. It is human nature. It 
seems to me that all life is nothing 
but a tug of war. I do not believe 
that this condition can be altered.” 

“Yes, Bill, there is a remedy,” I 
answered. “There is a remdy for 
all business ills, if we will only have 
faith in ourselves. We must wake 
up to the fact that after all, busi- 
ness is not a tug of war. Business 
is common horse sense, and that 
business man who possesses common 
horse sense wins out every time 
without entering a tug of war for 
business.” 

“T do not see how you can over- 
come this condition,” Bill replied, 
somewhat lost. “The tug of war, as 
you allude to it, is competition ; and 
competition will never be elimi- 
nated.” 

“You are only right in part,” I an- 
swered. “Competition will always 
be, but competition is not a tug of 
war. True competition is the com- 
peting of brains, but a tug of war 
is mere brute strength. If we would 
only use our brains all would be 
well; but we do not do that. We 
simply get a contractor to act as a 
starter, and as soon as he waves a 
blue print, we take it as a signal to 
start to pull against.each other. The 
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job is finished, and there are no 
profits. The pull was declared a 
draw, because the money must pay 
for labor and material, and the get- 
ter of the job is minus profit. There 
is where the draw is declared, be- 
cause there is no victory.” 

“We are again where we had 
started,” said Bill, thoughtfully. 
“The important question is, “What 
is the remedy?’ We know that a 
tug of war exists, but how can we 
avoid it? How can we secure busi- 
ness without pulling against each 
other ?” 

“There is only one way, Bill,” I 
replied, “and it is that we must com- 
bine our brains instead of our brute 
strength. We must associate our 
ideas and use clear thinking as a 
motive power to get business.” 

“This has been said since the year 

ne,” laughed Bill. “Ever since I 
have been in business it has been 
the same talk of brains, and mental 
effort, and reasoning and all that, 
but it seems that there is no logical 
solution to this perlexing problem. 
Talk means nothing. Action is all, 
but one cannot act if one is alone.” 

“That is just it, Bill,” said I, with 
enthusiasm. “There is too much 
talk and no action. We must induce 
action. We must bring about a 
spirit of understanding between us 
business men and see that pulling 
against each other is bad for busi- 
ness.” 

“But how ?” Bill almost screamed. 
“This kind of talk gets my goat. 
It is easy to say do so and so, but 
it is a different matter to make men 
act. What is the remedy? That is 
what we all want to know.” 

“The remedy is cooperation be- 
tween business men,” said I. “The 
remedy lies in business education 
that will make men think clearly and 
act within reason. There can be no 
tug of war, if there is no starter. 
If there is no man to wave a blue 
print, there will be no pulling at the 
rope of business in different direc- 
tions.” 

“Now what are you driving at?” 
Bill asked. “Do you mean that we 
must eliminate the contractor en- 
tirely ?” 


“No,” I answered. “The legiti- 


mate contractor is as necessary as 
we are in this industry, but the tricky 
contractor, the bid peddler must be 
eliminated.” 

“What do you mean by the tricky 
contractor?” asked Bill, with a de- 
gree of interest. 

“I mean the contractor who in- 
sists on using the cheapest possible 
material so that he can get by, and 
does not care whether you get by or 
not. I mean that schemer who will 
lie to you and to your competitor 
with the aim of starting a pulling 
match between you and a worthy 
competitor. I mean that contractor 
who has no idea of service—who 
wants to get and not give. I mean 
that bluffer who is parasiting on that 
poor devil of a business man who 
believes the contractor is honest 
when he is not. I mean that con- 
tractor who plays benefactor like the 
spider plays to the fly.” 

“How is this to be done?” Bill 
asked. 

“By simply refusing to entertain 
any bids from ‘crooked’ contrac- 
tors,” I replied. “By only dealing 
with regular men who recognize the 
ethics of business. In every city of 
any size there are such parasites who 
ruin the prospects of both customer 
and business man. It is as plain as 
the nose on your face that if these 
men could not find suckers, they 
could not live. I am a believer of 
commercial starvation of any para- 
site who poisons legitimate business. 
Only in association can this be 
brought about. Only by using the 
power of associated brain effort can 
this be done. If business men will 
not associate for a constructive pur- 
pose, they have no right to kick 
about poor business. Poor business 
is a disease not a condition. The 
tricky contractor who does business 
on a shoe string and a lot of bluff 
is the parasite who is responsible 
for this disease and must be eradi- 
cated like any other cause for dis- 
ease.” 

Bill was silent. Dear reader, 
are you silent? Are you doing your 
share in this curing? Are you happy 
every time you get a hook from a 
tricky contractor? Get rid of the 
cooties in your business and profit 
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by it as a business man should 
What are you going to do about it? 
It is your 


Be happy—or scratch. 
business. 





Making a Safe Heating 
System for Tin Shop.* 

A visit to a prominent sheet metal 
worker of southern Illinois, dis. 
closed one of the best methods for 
heating the shop devised, that has 
come under our notice, when safety, 
simplicity and economy is taken into 


consideration. 
lt is safe, especially for a carpen- 


ter’s shop, from the fact that the 
heater can be placed at one end of 
the shop, or at a location almost iso- 
lated, when shavings and wood dust 
have no reason for being. 

Simple, because it is merely the 
old, well-known principle of air cir- 
culation, used in a special manner 
for this particular case. 

Economical, as this method pulls 
the cold air away from the work 
tench, takes it into the stove and 
heats it sending the air out again, 
warm. Thus saving fuel, and re- 
ducing the cost of heating to the 
lowest possible point. 

In the asembling of the plant, any 
heating stove will answer on which 
a drum can be placed between the 
center section and the dome, or top, 
with smoke collar attached. A drum 
made double is located between the 
two. The inner drum is made taper- 
ing from a neat fit inside of the 
outer cylinder at the bottom edge, 
to an opening of from eight to ten 
inches at the top, ordinarily. The 
inner cylinder (cone shape) is riv- 
eted to the outer, at the bottom, and 
capped on top by pinning the cap 
over hems formed to engage it. 

Rows of 318-inch holes (9 or 
5 rows) are punched at the front 
top of the outer cylinder, for the 
egress of warm air. The intake for 
cold air on this drum, .is preferably 
located at the extreme back, and 
near the bottom. The opening for 
the receiving pipe is suggested as 
eight inches, for a stove the size in 


*Written especially for American 
Art'san and Hardware Record “o L. 
S. Bontrake, County Hospital, Pe- 


oria, Illinois. 
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use in an ordinary size shop. The 
cold air is drawn from near the 
work bench, or from a location best 
adapted for keeping the workman’s 
feet warm in severe cold weather. 
An eight-inch tile can be used for 
conducting cold air, galvanized iron 
or tin can be used, any one of which 
is laid under the floor, from the 
location of the cold air register (10 
x12 inches) to under the location of 
the cold air collar in the heating 
drum; the carpenter can make a 
plank duct 7x8 inches, or when the 
joist runs the “right way,” headers 
can be used to fill in between two of 
them, utilize this space for a cold 
air duct, in which case the register 
can be set in the floor and the cold 


' air taken to the drum from the duct 


between the joist with a metal pipe 
from a hole in the floor. 





Pennsylvania Auxiliary Sends Out 
Roster With Seventy Names. 


Members of the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association have received 
a placard, 14x18 inches in size, 
which contains an alphabetical list of 
the members of the Auxiliary, ar- 
ranged according to lines of supplies 
sold by these members. 

Follansbee Brothers Company 
heads the list with five representa- 
tives, Lyon, Conklin & Company 
and Wheeling Corrugating follow- 
ing with four, and so on. 

Among the other well-known 
firms who are thus helping the sheet 
metal contractors are L. D. Berger 
Company, Berger Brothers Com- 
pany, J. M. & L. A. Osborn Com- 
pany, N. & G. Taylor Company, 
Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing 
Company, Charcoal Iron Products 
Company; David Lupton’s Sons 
Company, etc. 





Tin Plate Sales, Chicago 
Incorporates for $50,000. - 

The Tin Plate Sales Corporation, 
3711 South Ashland Avenue, Chi- 
cago, has been incorporated for 
$50,000 by William B.- Davis, 
Frances V. Davis and Charles R. 
Boden, to manufacture, buy and sell 
tin plates and products. 
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Address of Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company. 
From Fey and Fey, Delavan, Wis- 
consin. 


We should like to know the ad- 
dress of the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company. 

Ans.—3500 North 2d Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


“Bryant” Automatic Gas Cut-Off 
Valves. 


From Stiglitz Furnace Company, In- 
corporated, 901-903 West Jefferson 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Please advise us who makes the 
“Bryant” automatic gas cut-off 
valves. 


Ans.—Bryan Heater and Manu- 
facturing Company, 952 East 72nd 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Oil Burners for Cook and Heating 
Stoves. 


From W. H. Brabazin, Box 321, Be- 
loit, Wisconsin. 


Can you tell me who makes an 
oil burner that can be used in a cook 
and heating stove? 

Ans.—Oliver Oil-Gas Burner 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri; and 
Aeroil Burner Company, Union 
Hill, New Jersey. 

Address of W. G. Willard. 
From Stove Dealers’ Supply Com, 


310 Chestnut Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


We should like to know where 
W. G. Willard is located. 

Ans.—316 Chestnut Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


“Royal Banner” Cook Stove. 


From Henry M. Hastings Sheet 
Metal Shop, South Vine Street, Lex- 
ington, Illinois. 


Please advise me who manufac- 
tures the Royal Banner cook stove. 

Ans.—The stove was formerly 
manufactured by the Baxter 
Stove Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
who have since gone out of busi- 
ness. 

License Tags for Automobiles. 


From Joseph Werndl, Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas. 


Can you tell me who makes li- 
cense tags for automobiles? 

Ans.—The C. H. Hanson Com- 
pany, 178 North Clark Street. Chi- 
cago, Illinois; S. G. Adams Stamp 
and Stationery Company, 412 North 
5th Street, St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Roche and Moore, Cochranton, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., Required 
by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 


OF AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
Recorp, published weekly at Chicago, 
Illinois, for October 1, 1923. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Etta Cohn, who having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that she is the business 
manager of the AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp, and that the follow- 
ing, is, to the best of her knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and _ Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to- 
wit: 

1, ‘That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher, Estate of Daniel Stern, 620 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Editors, A. George Pedersen, 620 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

George J. Duerr, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Business Manager, Etta Cohn, 620 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or 
if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) 

Sole owners—Estate of Daniel Stern, 
Leo Koretz and S. Westerfe‘d, Trus- 
tees, 620 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state). 

There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs _ next 
above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, ‘and security. holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of _stock- 
holders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this afhant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest di- 
rect.or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by 
him. 

Erra Conn, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed hefore me 

this 26th day of September, 1923. 
JosepHine L. ScHrornrr, 

[SEAL] Notary Public. 

(My commission expires May 20, 1924.) 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Will Run Special Train 
from Chicago to Atlantic City. 


Delegates and Members of Hardware Associations Will Have 
Fine Accommodations and Service on Chicago Hardware Special. 


OR the accommodation of dele- 
gates and members attending 
meeting of the National Hardware 
Association, American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association and al- 
lied organizations, to be held in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, October 15 
to 19, 1923, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System will operate a special 
train composed of the most modern, 
all-steel Pullman equipment (Club 
car, open-section, compartment, 
drawing-room sleeping cars and ob- 
servation car, with dining car serv- 
ice of unexcelled character for all 
meals), on the following schedule 
through to Atlantic City without 

change of cars. . 

Sunday, October 14th— 

Ly. Chicago Union Station 10:30 
a. m. (Central time) (Canal and 
Adams Streets.) 

Monday, October 15th— 

Ar. Atlantic City 9:00 a. m. (East- 
ern time). 

Should sufficient reservations 
warrant the operation of Special 
Cars from Detroit and adjacent ter- 
ritory, such cars will be attached to 
the Special Train en route. 

The benefit and pleasure to be de- 
rived from traveling to meetings of 
this nature are well known, and it is, 
therefore, needless to urge members 
from Chicago and West to make 
reservations on the Special and leave 
here as a unit. 

Railroad Fares. — 

A reduced fare of one and one- 
half for the round trip on the Identi- 
fication Certificate Plan has been 
granted for this meeting. Upon 
presentation of Certificate of Identi- 
fication, which can be secured from 
T. J. Fernley, Secretary, 505 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, to the local ticket agent, a 
round trip ticket to Atlantic City can 
be purchased at a fare of one and 
one-half. Selling dates. of reduced 
faré tickets are October 11 to 17, 
inclusive, in Central Passenger As- 
sociation territory. Tickets must be 


validated at Atlantic City by rail- 
road agent, which can be done on 
any date to and including final re- 
turn limit of ticket, but passengers 
must reach original starting point 
not later than midnight of final re- 
turn limit, which is October 25. 

Round trip railroad fare Chicago 
to Atlantic City on the above plan 
is $47.28. Should delegates desire 
to remain a longer time in the East 
than Convention Tickets permit, a 
round trip All-Year Tourist Ticket 
to Atlantic City may be purchased 
at a fare of $58.92 from Chicago, 
bearing a final return limit of six 
months from date of sale. 

Pullman Fares from Chicago. 


Upper Berth ......... $ 7.20 
Lower Berth .......... 9.00 
SE aéduacawncnn Wan 16.20 
Compartment ......... _ 25.50 
Drawing-room ........ 31.50 


A minimum of two railroad tick- 
ets is required for drawing-room 
(comfortably accommodating three 
to five persons), or a compartment 
(two to three persons), and one rail- 
road ticket for a section. Consult 
local ticket agent regarding fares, 
selling dates and complete ticketing 
arrangements from points outside 
of Chicago. 

Stopover Privileges. 

Tickets to eastern points, if routed 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 
tem, will be honored by way of Bal- 
timore and Washington without ad- 
ditional charge, permitting of stop- 
over at those cities as well as many 
other important stopover points in 
either direction. This affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity to visit the Na- 
tional Capitol on the return journey. 
However, stopovers cannot exceed 
the final return limit of ticket. Con- 
venient side trip to New York City 
can be made from Atlantic City or 
Philadelphia at slight additional ex- 
pense. 

Special Note. 

In the event of insufficient reser- 

vations to warrant the operation of 
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Special Train, special sleeping’ cars 
(minimum of 18 persons to each 
car), will be-attached to the Man- 
hattan Limited, leaving Chicago 
10:30 a. m., October 14th. Under 
this arrangement Extra Fare of. 
$6.00 will apply Chicago to Philadel- 
phia. 
Dining Car Service. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 
tem is noted for the excellence of 
its Dining Car Service, and every 
effort will be made to furnish in- 
viting and appetizing meals en route. 
Table d’hote luncheon at $1.25 and 
dinner at $1.50 will be served Sun- 
day, and a la carte breakfast Mon- 
day morning. 

To insure choice accommodations 
on the special train, also that ample 
time may be available to secure the 
proper Pullman equipment, it is re- 
spectfully suggested that early ap- 
plication for space be made by let- 
ter or telephone to W. E. Blachley, 
Division Passenger Agent, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System, Room 504, 
323 South Wells Street, Chicago. 
Telephone Central 7200, Local 193. 





Missouri Theater, Kansas City, 
Will Be Mecca of Western 


Hardware Merchants in*¥ January. 
The following statement from 
Secretary-Treasurer Hodge, of the 
Western Retail Implement and 
Hardware Association, will be of 
interest to many of our readers: 

“There has been just a slight 
doubt about getting the Missouri 
Theater (the old Century remod- 
eled) for the 1924 Convention of 
the Western Retail Implement and 
Hardware Association on account 
of a change in the Kansas City man- 
agement of the Shubert theaters, but 
the contract has now been signed 
and all doubts dispelled. The Mis- 
souri is one of the finest theater 
buildings in the West and is by far 
the best place in which convention 
of the Western Association has ever 
been held. 

“The orders for exhibit space 
from manufacturers of hardware 
specialties are coming in earlier than 
usual 

The dates of this Convention are 
set as January 15,'16 and 17, 1924. 
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A “Hum Dinger” Christmas Gift Window Display 
Showing How Santa Claus Rung Cash Registers. 


Razors and Silverware Featured by Everice Babineau 
for Sumner Company Christmas Window Display. 


HE fall hunting season will 
soon be over, then there will be 
a short breathing spell and every- 
body will be concentrating all ef- 
forts on the Christmas goods prepa- 
rations. 
Everice Babineau, of the Sumner 
’ Company, Limited, Moncton, N. B., 
has arranged an exceptionally good 
window display appropriate for 
Christmas. Formerly such articles 
as some of those shown were never 
seen in a hardware dealer’s win- 
dow; in fact, a hardware merchant 
had never even as much as thought 
that he would be able to sell them. 


However, men who have tried it 
have found that they can sell almost 
anything, the only necessity being 
that the article be sufficiently adver- 
tised. 

The articles shown in this win- 
dow are indeed sufficiently well 
allied as to make their sale easy 
and not distract attention. 

Care should be exercised in mak- 
ing the display that the window does 
not become too cluttered up. This 
gives a bad impression. It is better 
to take just a few items and concen- 
trate on them. 

The display shown was unusually 


profitable. The scene in the back- 
ground was painted especially for 
this window. The aeroplane had a 
miniature Santa Claus at the wheel. 
On the raised platform small houses 
were built of beaver board, painted 
in different colors, - Miniature elec- 
tric lights were strung on the poles 
down the street. 


Fore! Prepare Yourself! Not 
for Golf, But to Enter Annual 
Window Display Competition. 
Too little attention is paid to the 
moving object) psychology in con- 











Colored Beaver Board, Cotton Batting, Cutlery, Clocks, Lamps, Etc., Were Combined to Make Attractive Christmas Gift 


Window Display for Sumner Company. 
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nection with window displays. At- 
tracted by a multitude of people 
pushing and craning their necks to 
see over the heads of those in front 
of them, I joined this polyglot mass 
of struggling humanity in an effort 
to see what was causing all the com- 
motion. 

After getting myself into a posi- 
tion where I could view the spec- 
tacle’ which was causing so much 
commotion, I found myself before 
a large savings bank window. In 
this window was arranged a golf 
course, with the club house in the 
background. The course itself was 
built up to represent sloping, hilly 
ground, such as would be found on 
almost every golf course. In the 
foreground stood a man, not a live 
man, but a dummy dressed in a golf- 
ing outfit. In his hand he held a 


golf club and to his back was at- 
tached a device which at regular in- 
tervals caused him to assume the 
position of a golfer in the act of 
making a stroke, then he would sud- 
_denly strike the ball, which in turn 


would fly across the course and be 
caught in a net out of sight in the 
background. Having struck the ball 
he would follow it with his eye for 
a moment before resuming his for- 
mer position. The ball was returned 
to the man through a chute which 
protruded through an opening in the 
green knoll. 

The purpose of the window dis- 
play was to attract attention to a 
campaign for new savings deposi- 
tors. We are not interested in the 
purpose of the display, but we may 
use it to demonstrate the psychology 
of a moving object in the window. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN is now con- 
ducting its annual window display 
competition. We wish to create a 
healthy competitive spirit in this 
most important adjunct to retail 
salesmanship. We know that al- 
though we receive but one or two 
original window arrangements from 
each retail store, the ideas will be 
grouped together and sent out, giv- 
ing a complete exchange, and each 
retailer will get far more than he 
himself individually has contributed. 
The contest closes January 12, 
1924; and we want every one of our 


readers to join the club now. It is 
your business as well as ours. 

The prizes offered are by no 
means the only attraction, as the 
extra effort you put forth in com- 
peting for them will add just that 
much to your own knowledge and 
development. Then, too, think of 
the number of ideas you receive in 
return for those you contribute! 
The difference between this and a 
game of poker is that in the first 
case you can’t loose. Get busy! 





Convention Visitors Re- 
quested to Register . 
Upon Arrival. 

The Registration and General 
Offices of the American Manufac- 
turers Convention will be in the 
Blenheim Lower Exchange and will 
be opened on Tuesday morning, Oc- 
tober 16. 

Delegates, guests and visitors are 
earnestly requested to register upon 
arrival, 

Two editions of the List of At- 
tendance will be printed. The first 
will be available at 5 p. m. on 
Wednesday, October 17 and will 
contain names of those who have 
registered on or before 10 o’clock 
of that day. The second and final 
List of Registrants will be ready at 
9 a. m. on Thursday, October 18; 
this will contain the names of all 
who have registered before 6 p. m. 
of the preceding day. 





Making Fire Prevention 
Week Boost Your Profits. 


Last year the total fire loss in 
property in the United States 
amounted to $521,860,000 and 15,- 
000 lives. In 1918 one forest fire 
alone in Minnesota consumed $30,- 
000,000 in property and took a toll 
of 800 lives. During the year of 
1917 in the city of Chicago alone 
there were 12,000 fires, with a loss 
of property amounting to $4,094,- 
000. 

These are only a few instances 
taken at random of the stupendous 
toll which fire exacts each year in 
treasure and human Jife. Add to 
these figures the $628,000,000 loss 
caused by rust throughout: the 
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United States each year and count- 
less other causes of waste which Zo 
on continuously, and you get some 
idea of the magnitude of waste and 
sacrifice we make each year. 

A large number of these fires are 
preventable and it is up to you, Mr. 
Storekeeper, to make an extra effort 
to stop this awful waste. In the case 
of many of these fires, had a fire 
extinguisher been handy at the cru- 
cial moment, the fire could have 
been prevented or at least held in. 
check until fire fighting apparatus 
arrived on the scene. 

October 7 to 13 was designated as 
National Fire Prevention Week, 
and the man who has not made a 
special effort to display fire extin- 
guishers, inflammable pails, etc., is 
missing a big opportunity to doa 
good service to his community and 
get some extra profit. 

Use your telephone during the 
week and put a fire extinguisher in 
every cellar in your section of the 
city. 





Looking for Better Business 
for October and November. 

A review of 180 answers to a 
nation-wide questionnaire on condi- 
tions shows, according to the month- 
ly letter of Secretary Tregoe of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
that the credit men of the country 
report improved business in August 
as compared with a year ago, and 
that they look for better business for 
September, October and November 
of 1923, as compared with the same 
months of 1922. 

The causes for the almost general 
feeling of optimism are in the main 
the same for most of the groups— 
good crops and better prices for 
them, low stock of retailers and 
more forward buying, industrial ac- 
tivity at high levels and the prospect 
of the continuance of this activity. 
sound credit and banking conditions. 
The agricultural sections of the 
South, the Middle West and the 
Northwest share in the main in these 
general conclusions. Some sections, 
of course, due to local crop condi- 
tions, are adversely affected, but on 
the whole the picture of business 
drawn from the questionnaire in 
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these lines and for the country at 
large is very encouraging. 

In the hardware line, the sales 
review for eAugust, 1923, showed 
that 68 per cent reported sales bet- 
ter for August, 1923, than the same 
month last year; 10 per cent report- 
ed sales equal, while 22 per cent 
reported sales lower than August. 
1922. 

In collection 61 per cent reported 
this phase better, 27 per cent re- 
ported equal and 12 per cent report- 
ed collections lower than for August. 
1922. 

Business prospects were reported 
by 76 per cent of those reviewed to 
be better for October and Novem- 
ber, 1923, than for the correspond- 
ing months in 1922; 24 per cent ex- 
pected business to equal that of 
these months in 1922. 

Having taken these figures as a 
sponge, squeezed them out, we then 
find that we have a residue which 
smacks highly optimistic of business 
for the forthcoming few months. 





Warehousing and Transportation 
Economies Outlined in Chamber 
of Commerce Pamphlet. 


The growing tendency among re- 
tailers to increase their rate of turn- 
over through buying in smaller 
quantities is likely to require more 
convenient wholesale sources of sup- 
ply to facilitate prompt deliveries, 
declares a pamphlet just issued by 
the Domestic Distribution Depart- 
ment of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and available now for 
distribution. This report urges 
more familiarity with scientific 
warehousing as a means for lower- 
ing the costs of distribution and rec- 
ommends that merchants and man- 
ufacturers shall study their peculiar 
problems and their possible relation 
to public warehousing. 

Some of the obvious elements 
which might bring about economies 
in merchandising through a study of 
the subject are shown in the follow- 
ing seven items: (a) Amount of 


capital investment for the mainte- 
nance of private warehouses; (b) 
Bare operating costs of storage un- 
der public and private warehousing 
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methods, comparatively; (c) Pub- 
licity value of private warehouses; 
(d) Intangible value of specialized 
services offered by public ware- 
houses ; (e) Possibilities of reducing 
the costs of distribution within a 
given area or of increasing the area 
without increasing the costs; (f) 
Relative costs of additional ware- 
houses to supply a given area; (g) 
Consideration of negotiable ware- 
house receipts as a means for en- 
larging the volume of a business. 
The pamphlet entitled, “Ware- 
housing and Transportation Econ- 
omies in Distribution,” is being dis- 
tributed without cost upon applica- 
tion to the Domestic Distribution 
Department, United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 








i Coming Conventions } 


Automobile Accessories Branch Na- 
tional Hardware Association, Hotel 
Shelburne, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 15 to 19. 

The National Hardware Association 
and the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, October 16, 17, 18 and 19. 
F. D. Mitchell, 1819 Broadway, New 
York, is Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Manufacturers; T. J. Fernley, Sec- 
retary of Jobbers. 

The twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the National Federation of Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Associations will be held 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, October 17, 
18 and 19, 1923. H. J. Hodge, Abilene, 
Kansas, is Secretary. 

Mountain States Hardware and Im- 
plement Association Conveution, City 
Auditorium, Denver, Colorado, Januarv, 
1924. W. W. McAlister, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Boulder, Colorado. 

Western Retail Implement and Hard- 
ware Association, Missouri Theater 
Building, Kansas City, January 15, 16, 17, 
1924. H. J. Hodge, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Abilene. Kansas. 

The West Virginia Retail Hardware 
Association, Convention and Exhibit. 
Huntington, West Virginia, January 15 
to 18, 1924. James B. Carson, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, 1001 Schwind Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement 
Association, Louisville, January 24-25, 
1924. J. M. Stone, Secretary-Treasurer, 
202 Republic Building, Louisville. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, 
Inc., Convention and Exhibition, Cadle 
Tahernacle, January 29, 30, 31, February 
1, 1924. G. F. Sheely, Secretary, Argos. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, Feb- 
ruary, 1924. Leon D. Nish, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elgin, Illinois. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Lincoln, Nebraska, February 5 to 
8, 1924. George H. Dietz, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, Milwau- 
kee Auditorium, February 6, 7, 8, 1924. 
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George W. Kornely, Manager of Ex- 
hibits, 1476 Green Bay Avenue, Mil- 
waukee. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Stevens Point. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, Grand Rapids, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 1924. Karl S. Judson, 
Exhibit Manager, 248 Morris Avenue, 
Grand Rapids. A. J. Scott, Secretary. 
Marine City, Michigan. 

lowa Retail Hardware Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa, February 12, 13, 14 
and 15, 1924. A. R. Sale, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mason City, lowa. 

The Pennsylvania and Atlantic Sea- 
board Hardware Association, Incor- 
porated, convention and exhibition at 
the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, February 
12, 13, 14 and 15, 1924. Sharon E. 
Jones, Secretary-Treasurer, Wesley 
Building, Philadelphia. 

Olio Hardware Association, Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1924. James 
B. Carson, Secretary, 1001 Schwind 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Associa 
tion Convention and Exposition, St. Paul 
Auditorium, February 26, 27, 28, 29, 1924 
C. H. Casey, Secretary, Jordan, Minne 
sota. 























| Retail Hesdwies Doings 





California. 

The H. and S. Hardware Store, 
Heath and Sheets, has opened for busi 
ness at Norwalk. 

The C. E. Kocher Hardware store at 
18th and L Streets, Merced, has been 
purchased by J. J. McNamara and Fred 
Bedesen. 

Illinois. 

Bruce Piper has purchased the Horral 
hardware store at Olney. 

Eric G. Anderson, Davenport, has pur 
chased the capital stock of the McKinley 
Hardware Company, 227 Eighteenth 
Street, Rock Island. 

Indiana. 

The River Park Hardware Company, 
South Bend, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $15,000. Directors are: W 
O. Sesline, F. N. Nowak, and H. D 
Weber. 

Scholtz and Boehlke, a hardware firm 
that has been doing business in Wanatah 
for eimhteen years, has been dissolved 
Gust Boehlke will continue to run the 
business, assisted by his brother, Paul 

Iowa. 


C. E. Miller of Shell Rock has pur 
chased the Luhring and Pape hardware 
store at Hopkinton. 

Michigan. 

Fred Tavlor has opened a hardware 
store at 128 West Spruce Street, Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

Minnesota. 

Burt Harvey has opened a hardware 

store at Hackensack. 
Missouri. 

Roy Neff has purchased a hardware 

store at Triplett. 
Ohio. 

G. H. Dustman has opened the Union 

Hardware store at Rockford. 
Oklahoma. 

The Matthews- Hendrix Hardware 
store is a new hardware store at 624 
South Main Street, Tulsa. 
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Five Hundred Attend Stove Demonstration in 
Six Days at Bloomington Store. 
A Well Planned and Well Executed Campaign 


Brings 


ANY letters have come to 

AMERICAN ARTISAN telling 
about wonderfully successful stove 
demonstrations and sales, and let- 
ters have also come stating that 
stove demonstrations were found 
not to produce sales in sufficient 
volume to justify the expense. 
~ We are inclined to believe that in 
every case where the demonstration 
Was a sutcess the stove merchant 
had really planned and executed a 
carefully thought out campaign, 
while in: most instances. where the 
demonstration did not turn out suc- 


Excellent Results 


in Actual Sales. 


stration to a selected list of cus- 
tomers. We also sent out 350 or 
more letters to people who have used 
gas ranges for ten years or more. 
We also sent out about 150 letters 
to owners of Quick Meal gas ranges. 
All of these letters were mailed out 
under 2-cent postage, explaining 
the Lorain Regulator. These let- 


ters went out on a Saturday. The 
first advertising appeared in the pa- 
pers on Sunday and Monday. 

“A window display was arranged 
showing sets of aluminum ware with 
a large card telling about the Quick 





iF ELECT Re 


— 


Visitors. 


cessfully the affair was either not 
well planned or poorly conducted. 

In the following we shall give the 
details of a stove demonstration 
which was successful in every detail 
—from the standpoint of attendance 
_as well as from that of sales. 

The stove merchant in question is 
Ensenberger’s of Bloomington, IIli- 
nois, a furniture dealer selling Quick 
Meal gas ranges. They put on an 
entire week of demonstrations, 
backed by most careful thought and 
intelligent planning. Here is a re- 
markable example for any stove 
merchant to follow. We wish every 
dealer would read every word of 
the following statement made by 
Mr. Ensenberger: 

“First of all, we sent out 3,000 
post cards announcing our demon- 


Meal Demonstration Week and the 
free offer of aluminum ware. A 
large red Lorain wheel was pasted 
on the glass, with ribbons running 
back to the Lorain wheel on the 
stoves. A semi-white, grey porce- 
lain and all-white porcelain range 
were attractively displayed. We 
kept an ‘Angel Food’ cake on dis- 
play in the window, with an attrac- 
tive card explaining the Quick Meal 
way of baking an ‘Angel Food’ 
cake. Specimens of Lorain canning 
were also displayed. 

“Large banners made on sign 
cloth and especially painted with 
black and red lettering, telling about 
our Quick Meal Demonstration 
Week, were put on both sides of 
four trucks. A large banner was 
also stretched across the main aisle 
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in our store on the first floor. An- 
other banner was stretched across 
our Demonstrating Kitchen in the 
stove department, which stated the 
time of the demonstrations and tell- 
ing about the ‘Angel Food’ cake that 
was given away every day. 

“We made it a special point in 
each lecture every day to call peo- 
ple’s attention to the set of alumi- 
num ware that was given away with 
every Lorain-equipped range that 
was ordered during this sale. Some 
of the things that we found out in 
this last demonstration to be very 
essential for the success of such a 
demonstration are as follows: 

“First. That the demonstration 
be advertised at a definite time. We 
recommend 3:30 in the afternoon. 
Formerly we used 4 o'clock. This 
will get the people to the demonstra- 
tion in plenty of time to hear a lec- 
ture before the meal comes out of 
the oven. 

“Second. That a thorough sell- 
ing talk be made at every demon- 
stration, beginning at the time adver- 
tised, which in our case was 3:30 
p.m. We tried to cover every de- 
tail that we ordinarily do in selling 
the stove, and explained fully the 
results of ‘Time and Temperature’ 
cooking. We find this lecture to be 
one of the best sales-getters, provid- 
ing real selling argument is deliv- 
ered. 


“Third. That no cooking demon- 
stration is a real success unless peo- 
ple can actually taste the results of 
the “Time and Temperature’ proc- 
ess. We have traced a number of 
direct sales to the flavor of meats 
that people tasted during the dem- 
onstrations. We served a taste of 
meat on strips of bread every day. 

“Fourth. To get as many satis- 
fied Quick Meal users into the dem- 
onstration as possible. One thing 
that seemed to make sales for us 
was telling the people what other 
Quick Meal users were paying for 
their gas bills. Quick Meal owners 
find that their gas bills range from 
69 cents to $1.15 a month. We 
pointed out Mrs. Miller and Mrs. 
Anderson and so on, stating what 
they paid last month. Many re- 
matked that they were paying from 
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$3 to $6 a month, so we applied 
their own statements in our argu- 
ments that the stove would pay for 
itself, and many sales were made. 

“Another very good stunt was 
publishing a list of Quick Meal own- 
ers. We brought out the fact in our 
lectures that every Quick Meal 
owner was a satisfied user. Giving 
the cake away was the last thing we 
did at these demonstrations. That 
is what held the people until the last 
minute. We had about five hun- 
dred people attend demonstrations 
during the week.” 





Cleveland Range Company Buys 
Hotel and Restaurant Department 
of Born Steel Range Company. 


The Cleveland Range Company, 
the incorporation of which was re- 
ported in a previous issue, has 
bought the hotel and restaurant 
equipment department of the Born 
Steel Range Company and will oc- 
cupy the offices formerly used by 
that Company at 517 Huron Road, 
Cleveland. 

Howard R. Lynn, who for many 
years has been an executive of the 
Born Steel Range Company, is at 
the head of the new organization, 
and Walter Seelbach, of the Wal- 
worth Run Foundry Company, is 
Vice-President and Treasurer, most 
of the stock being held by former 
Born employes. 

The product of the Cleveland 
Range Company will be sold, out- 
side of Cleveland, through supply 
houses and retail merchants. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN extends to 
Mr. Lynn and his associates best 
wishes in their undertaking. 





Display Kitchen Utensils 
With Ranges. 


When you make a window dis- 
play of kitchen utensils, take ad- 
vantage of the fact to introduce a 
kitchen range. 

You will find that a display of 
kitchen utensils is always more per- 
suasive when it is shown in connec- 
tion with a kitchen range, for the 
reason that the latter suggests more 
distinctly the uses of the utensils. 

The introduction of the kitchen 
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range helps you sell the kitchen 
utensils, and the latter, in turn, ex- 
ercise influence in drawing atten- 
tion to the range itself and, there- 
fore, help you in making sales of 
kitchen ranges. 

This is another example of the 
power of association of ideas in 
merchandising. That’s the way our 
minds work. We see one thing and 
it reminds us of something similar. 

Give a boy a pound of nails, a 
hammer, and some pieces of wood, 
and he will proceed to use his ham- 
mer and the wood and the nails to 
make something—unless he is a boy 
in name only and a startling excep- 
tion to the general run of boys. 

You can always depend, there- 
fore, upon getting results from as- 
sociation of ideas in window adver- 
tising. 

Your exhibit of kitchen ranges 
will be more effective, therefore, if 
you put in a sufficiency of related 
commodities to strengthen the sug- 
gestiveness of its appeal. 





If you hesitate you are not only 
lost, but last. 






Quick Meal Stove Company 
Puts Out New Model Range. 


The trade mark of the Quick 
Meal Stove Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Division of American 
Stove Company, is familiar to every- 
one. It is certainly original and 
distinctive beyond any question of 
doubt. The young chick, having 
just emerged from its shell, is in hot 
pursuit of a bug on the wing, its 
dinner, no doubt. 

The accompanying _ illustration 
shows a new Quick Meal range. 
This range, as described by the 
Quick Meal people, is a black por- 
celain enameled range. It is fully 
nickel-trimmed and has an enam- 
eled high back. The front base and 
legs are white enameled. The clean- 
out door is also white enameled. 

The range differs from the pre- 
vious models of Quick Meal ranges 
in that it has friction hinged oven 
doors and drop doors in the high 
closet. Polished top and oven ther- 
mometers are also included. 

Complete details can be had by 
writing for catalogue No. 135. 














New Quick Meal Range Showing White Enameled Doors and Front Legs, and 
Friction Hinged Oven Doors. 
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Specific, Well-Directed Advertisements Produce Results; 
See That Yours Are in This Category. 









Competition Brings Goods into the Limelight, but Skillful 


The successtul merchant realizes 
that in order to make a profit and 
keep his head above water he has 
got to make his turnover as rapid 
as possible. In these days of rap- 
idly changing public tastes and de- 
sires it does not do to carry stock 
over from one season to another. 
It is better to offer a discount and 
move the stock out, putting the 
money in the cash drawer rather 
than to allow it to remain tied up in 
unseasonable stock. 

The accompanying reprint from 
the Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, Enter- 
prise is.a. good example of a suc- 
cessful method of moving season 
able stock before the season has en- 
tirely passed. 

The firm has made its appeal in a 
straightforward, truthful manner, 
stating in a few well chosen words 
the reason for wishing to dispose of 
the specified stock at the 25 per cent 
reduction. 

The ad carries a human element 
about it that is exceedingly simple 
and that is what draws. Doubtless 
the articles were all sold out long 
before the day on which the sale oc- 
curred was over, and those who pur- 
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DISCOUNT 


REFRIGERATORS, LAWN 
MOWERS and HAMMOCKS 


Advertising Keeps Them Constantly Before the Public. 


chased the articles feel that they 
have secured a real bargain, which 
they have and which has benefited 
them and also the dealer who can 
use his capital for other purposes. 


One of the prime factors taken 
into consideration when judging the 
merits of an ad is its typographical 
balance. Correct balance is as nec- 
essary to obtain concentration as is 
subject matter. For an excellent ex- 
ample of correct balance’ ex- 
amine the ad of Arthur Dundas 
reprinted from the Bad .4xe Mich- 
igan Tribune. Note first the head- 
line, then the subhead and finally the 


subject matter pertaining to the 


headline. Could anything be more 
concise? Mr. Dundas does not go 
into a long harangue about the 


merits of Moore’s paint. He sim- 
ply states what your own govern- 
ment has said about it, and to prove 
it, he tells you that the local post 
office was decorated with the paint. 
letting you draw your own conclu- 
sions. 

Following down to the next sub- 
head; see how well he has chosen 





on all 



















The season is. getting late, and we wish to dispose of 
all these seasoriable goods, so here is'your 
chance to save money. 











Mt Ploasaatt Hardware & Furniture Co. 


‘Complete Home Outfitters” 









the one word which could express 
exactly what he wanted expressed, 

Two other divisions of the ad are 
made concerning ranges and heat- 
ers, ending with the signature. 
Could anyone have expressed what 





What About 
Paint? 


U. S. Government contractors say 
Moore’s has met all Tests 


The recent job of interior decorating 
at the lecal post office was done with 
Moore’s, furnished by Arthur Dundas. 

Thé painter said that he “used only 
the best that money could buy” This 
was Moore's. 


Buy Moore's and get the best 
No sediment 


ANNOUNCING 


Our new manager of the tin shop, Mr 
Brandow. He will be glad to see you and 
do any kind of tin work you may bring 
to him 


Ranges and Heaters 


k 1 complete m every deparime 
with ranges Garland ranges alse the Famuns Plorenve 
the smoke and gas thereby saving one-halt the fuel 





Furnaces 


wt ee Rave then, o@ cahibetian You 
tmrcn Coe matatling 


Our line of Furnaces 1s the Dest an 
© just whal you ate Duy ing aim wo have exper 





If you want estimates on heating and 
plumbing call on us 


Arthur Dundas 











Mr. Dundas has and used fewer 
words and so well chosen? It is 
doubtful. This type of ad gets 
read, because it has personality; it 
tells the reader a great deal in a 
few words. This ad can be studied 
with profit by advertisers who are 
desirous of improving their own 
ads. 





A merchant simply robs himself 
of part of his profits when he sells 
goods that do not develop good will, 
or when he does not make customers 
feel an added confidence in his store 
with each succeeding purchase. 
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Outlook Improved; Fall . Expansion Appears Slowly; 
Little Forward Buying Reported. 
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Prices of Principal Non-Ferrous Metals Have Been Easy—-Copper Weak, 
Due to German Affairs—Zinc Light—Consumption Somewhat Curtailed. 


IRECT surveys of the business 
D situation indicate that trade is 
more active than is generally sup- 
posed, and that substantial improve- 
ment is daily taking place in many 
of the important industries. 

The most remarkable feature of 
the situation is that the improve- 
ment is occurring under hand-to- 
mouth buying, very little forward 
buying being reported. 

Building activity, which formed 
the basis of the recovery from the 
depression, shows a steady upward 
movement, permits issued for Au- 
gust having increased over July, as 
July had increased over June. Nor- 
mally there is a decline in building 
permits in August, as compared 
with July, but this year there was 
‘no seasonal drop in activity in that 
field, the upward movement, which 
followed the interruption caused by 
highly speculative tendencies in 
March, continuing to gain headway 
as the year advanced. 

The immediate effects of the Jap- 
anese disaster have included a fall- 
ing off in the routine demand for 
steel products, but an increased de- 
mand from this source is reported 
in the wire-nail, lumber and cement 
markets. 

The falling off in the demand for 
steel is regarded as temporary, and 
the demand for lumber, cement, 
nails and other building materials is 
expected to show a substantial in- 
crease within the next few weeks. 
This demand will very likely be re- 
flected in prices in the markets af- 
fected, although these particular 
markets have been able in the past 
to maintain a fairly stable price po- 
sition. 


Copper. 

Business in the copper market 
outside of New York October 3 was 
dull, with freer offerings by second 
hands and little demand. 
Electrolytic was held at 13.10 





cents f.o.b. refinery for prompt, Oc- 
tober and November-December ship- 
ment. 

There was scarcely enough busi- 
ness in later positions to establish a 
market, and there were few buyers 
over 13.25 cents refinery for first 
quarter or over 13.37% cents for 
second quarter with holders asking 
' cent more,, nominally. 

Lake copper was difficult to sell 
at 13.50 cents delivered, but was not 
offered at this price to any impor- 
tant extent. Casting copper was 
weak at 13 cents f.o.b. refinery. 


Lead, 

The world’s visible supply of tin 
was increased 1,110 tons in Septem- 
ber. The market is easier with 
prices from 14 cent to 4% cent lower 
than last week. 

There has been a fair demand for 
Straits tin 
and both on outright purchases and 


for October deliveries 


on exchanges it has brought 12% 
to 15 points over the price for fu- 
tures. 

October delivery Straits, both on 
the Exchange and in the open mar- 
ket sold at 41.75 cents while for 
November deliveries and onward 
there were offerings at 41.60 cents 
and 41.62% cents. 


Zinc. . 

Producers of zine were holding 
firmly and were rejecting 
for Prime 


more 
counter bids. 
Western have been placed by con- 
sumers at 6.30 cents St. Louis basis. 


Orders 


Producers show no disposition to 
shade prices today and have rejected 
bids of 6.25 cents and 6.27'% cents 
St. Louis which were submitted for 
some quite large tonnages 

They have done business with 
consumers at 6.30 cents basis for 
October shipment and are satisfied 
to hold firmly to that price. 

A premium of two and one-half 
points is generally asked for No- 


vember but orders for October and 
November combined have been 
booked at a flat price of 6.30 cents. 

Prompt and October shipments 
East St. Louis are quoted at 6.30 


cents. November is quoted at 
6.32% cents. 
Solder. 

Chicago warehouse prices on sol- 


der are as follows: Warranted, 
50-50, $27.50; Commercial, 45-55, 
$26.55, and Plumbers’, $25.50, all 
per 100 pounds. 


Nails and Wire. 


While makers at Chicago report 
a fair volume of business, with 
prices holding firm, most jobbers are 
ordering fair quantities and while 
replenishing their stocks. do not feel 
inclined to increase them. So far 
the Japanese catastrophe business 
has not been noticeably reflected 
here. The leading maker continues 
to operate at about 75 per cent of 
capacity. Plain wire continues at 
2.75 cents Pittsburgh, and nails at 
3.00 cents Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. 

While shipments of sheets on con- 
tracts continue heavy and operations 
are at a fairly high rate, new orders 
are in the majority of cases disap- 
pointing. 

In the experience of a number of 
producers, September business was 
either equal to or just slightly below 
that of August. Because of the 
presence of considerable export 
business, chiefly from Japan, Octo- 
ber promises to exceed the Septem- 
ber quota of orders. 

On some sizes in certain grades: 
late October or early November de- 
livery still can be named by it on 
new business. 

Independents continue to absorb 
considerable of the current day-to- 
day. sheet business because of their 
better delivery position, it being pos- 
sible for them to ship many orders 
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within two weeks after their receipt. 

The usual reports. of price cuts 
are going the rounds, efforts to 
break the market being particularly 
numerous at the moment. 

The price. of 5.35 cents, base 
Pittsburgh, applies to full-finished 
automobile sheets. 

Orders for galvanized sheets, re- 
ported taken at a lower figure than 
5.00 cents, are found to carry the 
full market price of 5.00 cents, base 
Pittsburgh. 

Some blue annealed sheet business 
reported taken on a plate basis is 
discovered to have carried the regu- 
lar blue annealed base of 3.00 cents, 
Pittsburgh. 

The majority of the producers of 
black sheets are naming 3.85 cents, 
base Pittsburgh.: 

Only one or two small companies 
are quoting 3.75 cents, so that the 
market is better represented by 3.85 
cents. 

Sheet mill operations continue to 
average between 80 and 85 per cent 
of capacity. 

Tin Plate. 

While the tin plate market has 
presented no appearance of great 
activity since foutth quarter order 
books were opened nearly four 
weeks ago, the mills appear to be 
comfortably sold up. 

There is certainly no selling pres- 
sure in the market, as evidenced by 
the fact that the $5.50 price is 
rigidly held. ..Even the familiar 
quantity differentials seem to be en- 
tirely lacking. , . 

The mills consider the $5.50 price 
a low.one and have not ‘ceased to 
complain about it. The only point 
in their favor is a decline of a few 
cents a pound in pig tin since the tin 
plate price was advanced from $4.75 
to. $5.50. Sheet bars remain at 
$42.50. 

The mills enter the fourth quar- 
ter with unusually good operating 
prospects, for they seem likely to be 
able to. run at the limit of their labor 
supply, while ordinarily the fourth 
quarter is one of restricted output 
on account of the seasonal influence. 

The present condition is due 
partly to requirements of some con- 
sumers. having banked up and 


partly to some large consumers an- 
ticipating next year’s srequirements. 
Predictions are that next year will 
be a very heavy year for tin cans. 

Mill operations continue at be- 
tween 80 and 85 per cent of the 
theoretically full number of turns. 
Tonnages per turn have improved 
somewhat. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
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sidered as nominal; are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $17.50 to $18.00; 
old iron axles, $25.00 to $25.50; 
steel springs, $19.00 to $19.50; No, 
1 wrought iron, $15.00 to $15.50: 
No. 1 cast, $17.50 to $18.00, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pounds: Light copper, 9% cents; 
light brass, 5 cents; lead, 4% cents; 
zinc, 3% cents, and cast aluminum, 
15 cents. 


Contraction of Pig Iron Output Marks Entrance 
of Last Quarter; Consumption Continues High, 


September Business Ahead of August—Better Buying Based 
on Railroad Equipment Orders—Chicago at $25 to $26. 


HE steel industry continues to 

jog along at about the same 
pace that has marked recent weeks. 
Taken at its traditional value. as a 
“barometer” of trade, it falls in line 
with other industries in indicating 
neither a boom nor a depression in 
the immediate future. 

“A further slight contraction in 
output of both pig iron and steel 
marks the. coming in of the last 
quarter of the year,” the Iron Age 
says. “Consumption continues at a 
high rate, though in some lines there 
is a falling off from early summer. 


September pig iron output fell off 
about 6 per cent from August, 
which in-turn was 6% per cent less 
than the July total. After having 
reached a peak daily rate of 124,- 
000 tons in May, output is now back 
to the 104,000 ton rate of January.” 


September operations of the Steel 
corporation are estimated around 87 
per cent of capacity, while the inde- 
pendents averaged around 70 per 
cent. In the last week there has been 
a decline of about 2 per cent in op- 
erations for the industry as a whole. 


“Revival of steel buying on a 
broad scale has not yet made its ap- 
pearance, but the market continues 
to exhibit evidence of sound under- 
lying conditions,’ the Iron Trade 
says. “September business, while 
not up to expectations,’ on the whole 
was ahead of August. Expectations 
of better buying in the near future 


are based on revival of railroad 
equipment orders on a heavy scale. 

“Japanese buying, especially of 
sheets, is beginning to appear ina 
tonnage way. The composite price 
of fourteen iron and steel products 
is $44.23, compared with $44.47 last 
week and $44.87 for August.” 

A sale of 5,000 tons of pig iron 
is reported to have been made by a 
selling agency in the Chicago dis- 
trict at $25.00, $1.00 below the 
$26.00 level established a week ago. 
This would indicate that the Chicago 
market is $25.00 to $26.00, Chicago. 

The report of Rogers, Brown'& 
Company says: “The past week 
saw a reduction of $2.00 per ton in 
charcoal iron. Northern foundty 
iron remained about the same. This 
can also be said regarding Southern 
iron. The range in the latter mar- 
ket is $21.00 to $24.00 Birmingham. 

“While shipments from furnaces 
continued at a fairly good rate and 
some furnaces in September ex- 
ceeded what they expected earlier in 
the month, there was additional iron 
put in stock. Production, however, 
was further curtailed and if ship- 
ments continue in October at the 
same rate as prevailed during Sep- 
tember, it is believed that stocks on 
November Ist will be lower. than 
was the case October Ist. Stocks 
in consumers’ yards are low. It is 
very apparent that it is the idea, of 
many to have a light inventory at 
the end of the year.” 
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the longest service for the money spent. 





'ATURDAY Eboening Post advertisements like the ore reproduced 
below, and advertisements in many leading trade publications, are 
building consumer acceptance for ARMCO-Ingot Iron. 
Wherever durable sheet metal is an essential, ARMCO-Ingot Iron is 
becoming more and more preferred. ARMCO-Ingot Iron lasts—gives 





ARMCO-Ingot Iron. 


among consumers. 


Hardwere merchants find it pays them to carry articles made of 
Sheet metal contractors find that ARMCO- 
Ingot Iron helps them to build a permanent business: It carries prestige. 

hose who offer ARMCO-Ingot Iron to the trade can point with 
pride and profit to the blue triangle, which is so favorably known 
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Arm yourself by knowing the 
simple facts about iron 


In every city and hamlet there are people. who are losing 
money through ignorance of the commonest of all metals 


{= baby’s crib is iron; man’s last rest- 
ing-place, the grave vault, is iron. From 
birth to death in this, the Age of Iron, no 
other material affects each one of us in so 
many ways. 

And yet a great many people think of iron 
as iron, without realizing that there is as 
much difference between pure iron and impure 
iron as there is between pure air and stuffy 
air. Pure air con- 
serves your 
health, pure iron 
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dollars, we have produced Armco Ingot Iron 
—the purest iron ever made in commercial 
quantities. (It has less than % of 1% of rust- 
promoting impurities.) 

If you went through one of our mills you 
would marvel at a great plant exercising al- 
most the care of an individual craftsman in 
precious metals to assure purity in a base 
metal, iron. Yet every laborious process, 
every extra safeguard we take means or can 
mean a definite benefit to you in your business 
and in your home. 


How You Benefit 


Armco Ingot Iron means not just a lack 
of impurities but a’ metal whose density, 





saves your dollars, 

and this istrue not = 

only in the case URE BF 

of business men ED 

but in the daily OVEE . 

lives of women in fe ety 

the home. pa Se ait 
That colossal 
moth—Rust Testing field at an Armco plant : 

where sheet metal is exposed to 

Perhaps you ac- the elements. 


cept rust as inevi- 
table, like death and taxes. But rust takes 
so heavy a toll from your pocketbook that 
youshould know thatit isthe impurities in 
metal — the carbon, silicon, manganese, 
sulphur,phosphorus,etc.—that cause rust. 
These foreign substances are all right in 
their place, but they don’t belong in sheet iron. 
They cause dissension, so to speak, on account 
of their difference. When exposed to air and 
moisture, action similar to that which goes on 
in a galvanic battery takes place; corrosion 
sets in, and the result is what you see when 
your stove is eaten through, or the gutter 
under your eaves breaks through, or your 
skylight leaks. 


Here is what we did to Reduce 
the Rust Tax 


Realizing that not only in 
preventing waste but in many 
other ways what pure ‘iron 
would mean to industries and 
individuals, we sét out some 
twenty years ago to see what 
could be done. We knew the 
ancients had put up monu- 
ments of practically pure 
iron, such as the Pillar of 
Delhi, and that these objects 

ad resisted the challenge of 
the centuries. 

Starting with all that science 
knew of ferrous metals at the time, we set out 
to discover the way to make ingot iron that 
was free from practically all impurity. 


Mt. Wilson Obsero- 
atory, California, 
covered with Armco 
Ingot Iron to give 
greatest protection to 
the valuable astro- 
nomical instru- 
ments. 


| - What is the Result? 

Through the unceasing research of our 
metallurgists, a revolution in manufacturing 
methods and the investment of millions of 





advantages. 
The very character of 

Armco Ingot. Iron that 

ae of either paint or zinc 
4 that gives special protec- 
tion against the ravages 





— uniformity, and workabil- 
holds rust at bay makes it 
of time. If the zinc-coated 


ity give its users special 
eat 1 possible to add a coating 
shelves in your refrigerator or the ash cans in 














OTHER ARMCO PRODUCTS 


Armco chemists and metallurgists, working in the most com- 
plete laboratory of its kind in America, have developed not 
only Aamco Ingot Iron, but also Armco steel sheet specialties 
for the automobile, electrical and other industries. Leading 
automobil: facturers use Armco steel! sheets on account 
of their exceptional bending and drawing qualities. Armco 
steel electrical sheets are widely used because of their high 
” permeability, low core loss and non-aging qualities. The 
American Rolling Mill Company are makers of high-grade 
special sheets to meet the demands of exacting manufacturers. 
Technical information will be supplied to any facturer as 
to Armco products and their'adaptability to any particular use. 

















WHERE TO LOOK FOR 
ARMCO Ingot Iron 
Here are some of the everyday 
uses of Armco Ingot Iron 
WITHIN THE HOUSE Cold Rolled Strips 
Stoves Cold Drawn Bars 
Washing Machines Safety Treads 
Garbage Cans Street Cars 
Ash Cans—Pails Gas Tanks 
Refrigerators Milk Cans 
Furnace Drums Signs 
Hot Water Tanks Culverts 
Table Tops Flumes 
Tub Covers Farm Equipment 
Electric Light 
ee IN BUILDING 
Coping 
IN INDUSTRY Roofing 
Welding Siding 
Smoke Stacks Flashing 
Oil & Water Tanks Eaves Trough 
Freight Car Roofs Down Spouting 
Drainage Systems Skylights 
Gasoline Tanks Ventilating 
Wire Fencing Systems 
Grave Vaults & Window 
Caskets Frames 
Boiler Tubes and Metal Lath 
Pipes 


your cellar are made of Armco Ingot Iron, they 
will be long-lasting. 


What makes Enamel so Smooth? 


If the base metal in your enameled stove, 
refrigerator, table top or tub covers is ARMcO 
Ingot Iron, you can be sure that the smooth 
satin finish will be long lasting. The velvety 
surface of Armco Ingot Iron gives a lasting 
beauty to enamel that women appreciate. 


Who uses This High-Purity Iron? 


Not only have great industries pretty gen- 
erally adopted Armco Ingot Iron for their 
own plants, but 
they also utilize it 
in innumerable 
articles they make 
for the public. 
Knowing its 
worth and its rep- 
utation they use 
Armco Ingot Iron 
in their wares 
and so label it in 
order that you 
will appreciate 
the fact. Thus 
Arwco Ingot Iron 
has become a fa- 
miliar term in millions of homes. Often 
things made of Armco Ingot Iron cost more 
at first, but invariably they prove least ex- 
pensive in the end. 





Modern household equipment 

made of enameled of zinc-coated 

Armco Ingot Iron means much to 
the progressive woman. 


The salespeople in progressive hardware, 
furniture and department stores will gladly 
show you things made of Armco Ingot Iron, 
and they will point out the label to you. 


Likewise sheet metal men and dealers in 
building materials are happy to supply 
Armco Ingot Iron with the Armco triangle 
stenciled on the product. 


Whenever you are needing anything of 
sheet metal and want the best, ask for ARMco 
Ingot Iron and identify it by the trademark. 


The Armco triangle is stencilled on our 
iron at the mill, so you can identify it 
in sheet form for building and other 
purposes. 


This label, in blue and gold, is the 
thing to look for on Refrigerators, 
Stoves, Enameled Table T: Wash- 
ing Machines and other household 
articles. 





THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 


ARMCO 


vyeaot MARK 


INGOT IRON 
Resists Rust 








Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 
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is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 





METALS 


Pia IRON. 
Chicago Foundry.. 27 
ee Fdy. No. 
s . 29 61 to 30 
-~ * ‘Sup. Char- $3 
Malleabie es 27 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


seuss 112 ehects ‘ae 46 


17 


TERNE PLATES. 
Per Box 
20x28, 40-Ib. 112 sheets $25 
20x28, ‘ 28 6 


20x28, 
20x28, 
20x28, 
20x28, 2 
20x28. 
20x28. 
20x28, 
20x28, 
20x28, 


COKE PLATES. 


Cokes, 80 Ibs., base, 20x28.$14 
Cokes, 90 Ibs., base, 29x28. 14 3 
Cokes, 100 Ibs.. base. 20x28. 14 
atoxt 107 Ibs., base, IC 


mR... 
sheets 30 

Cokes. 
10 


shee 
—. 
shee 95 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
Base per 100 Ibs. $4 00 


ONE PASS Bg ROLLED 


per 100 Ibs. $5 
per 100 Ibs. 
--per 100 Ibs. 
per 190 Ibs. 
per 100 Ibs. 
per 100 Ibs. 


GALVANTZFN. 


+«++-Pper 100 Ibs. 
BAB SOLDER. 


per 100 Ibs. $27 § 
per 100 lbs. 26 


Plumbers ....per100 lbs. 25 5 


In Slabs .. 


SHEET ZINC. 
Cask lots, stock, 100 Ibs. 
Less than cask lots. 100 Ibs. 


RRASS, 


Sheets, Chicago base. 
Mill Base 
Tubing, Sensed, base 


Wire, base 


Sheets, Chicago, base 
Mil? base 
Tubing, peamnices, base 


Wire, No.9 4 10 B. & 


Full Coils. -per 100 Ibs. 
Cut Coils.... -per 100 Ibs. 


TIN. 


+-per 100 Ibs. 


Pig Tin 
per 100 Ibs. 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL _ SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR HEATER 
FITTINGS AND ACCES- 
SORIES. 


White's 


AMMTNITION. 
Shella, Landed. Peters, 
Luaded with Black Powder 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 
Powder ....e.-e0- on0eee 18% 
Winchester. 
Sm-keless 
Grade 
Gushatess 


Repeater 


a 
KK F 


mm me & 
~~ eh ~_—e 
RRKN 


Gun Wads—per 1090. 
Winchester 7- & gauge 10& 
9-10 gauge 19& 
_ 11-28 gauge 10& 


a4 
RK 
KLK 


ASBESTOS. 


Paper up to 1/16.......6¢ per Ib. 
Rollboard .6%c per Ib. 
Millboard 3/32 .-6c per Ib. 
Corrugated Paper (250 

sq. ft. to roll)....$6.00 per roll 


AUGERS. 

Boring Machine.......... 
Carpenter’s Nut . 
Hollow. 
Stearns, No. 4, doz 
Post Hale, 

Iwan's Post Hole and we ss 

Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in.....$15 


-+-$11 50 


AXES. 
First Qualitv, Single 
ae (unhandled, $3 to 
Good uality, Single 
Bitted, same weight, per 
doz, . 


eee eee eee eeereseeee 


-$14 00 


13 00 


BARS, CROW. 
Steel, 4 ft., 10 Ib.. sdescosad®, 80 
Steel, 5 ft., 18 ie iaecces 40 
Pinch bars, 
SH Bee BE WDircccccccccces 2 


BARS, WRECKING. 


All Vaughan and Bushnell. 
Screw Driver, No. 30. each $ 
Screw Driver, No. 1, each 
Reamer, No. 80, each... 
Reamer, No. 100 each... 

Countersink, No. 13, each.. 

Countersink, Nos. 14-15 each 


BLADES, SAW. 
Atkins 30-in. 
a cosasts 40 26 
$8 90 $9 45 $5 40 


Wooden 
Patent 


eeeeeeee 


BLOW TORCHES (See Firepots). 
BOARDS. 
Stove. 

Crystal, 33” 
Wash. 

No. 760, Banner Globe 
(single) per doz. $5 25 
N 6 -. Banner Globe 
-perdoz. 6 76 

ing. 

-per doz. 8 26 
‘Single—Piain 


o. 
(single) 
No. 801, 
No. * 860, 
Pp 


ROLTS, 
Machine, ete. 
cut thread, %x6é 
smaller and 
shorter ccccee 45-56% 
Carriage sizes. larger and 
smaller and shorter... .40-6% 
Machine, %x4 and = sizes 
amaller and sherter......50% 
Machine, sizes larger and 
longer than %x4......40-10% 
RE éadkenucddnencecccesue 


Carriage, 
Carriage, 
and sizes 


BRACES, RATCHET. 


& B. No. 444 8 In....... 
. & B. No. 222 8 in.. 
. & BR. No. 111 8 tn...... 
. & B. No. 11 8 in.. 

BRITSTIFS, 

Hot Air Pipe Cleaning. 

Bristle. with handle, each $0 85 
Five Cleaning. 

Steel Only, each 


BURRS, 
Copper Burrs only 


BUTTS. 


Steel, antique eopper or dull 
brase finish—case lots— 
suat—oy dozen pairs $3 se 

4x4 4... 

Heavy Bevel steel 
sets, case lots— 
sececee -+--per dozen sets 

Steel bit keyed front door 
sets, each 

brass bit keyed 
front door sets, each.... 

Cylinder front door sets, 
each eocceccececs 


Wrought 


CEMENT, FURNACE. 


American Seal 5 Ib. cans, net $ 
16 1b cans, “ 

25 1b cans, “ 2 

Asbestos, 5 Ib. cans - 
-per 100 Ibs. 7 


CTIAINS. 


Sher. Steel Snfety Chain. 
§00-ft. coil, 
100 to 500 ft.. 
Less than 190 ft., 


[ron Jack Chain. 
Box (12 yds.)..es.seeseee 245 


per “ft 03 


CHIMNEY TOPS. 
Iwan’s Complete Rev. 
vent. 30% 
Twan’s Tron Mountain “eniy. 85% 
Standard 30 to 40% 
CHISELS. 


. No. 25, In.,each $0 
. No. 26, in., each 4 


» % @Miccce. O83 
. Neo. 55, % In...... 0 


peemney Bevelled 


Socket Firmer. 


No. 50, % 
No. 50, % 


in... 
a 


None 

B . 

B. % fa..... © 
B. 

B. 


CHUCKS, PRILL, 
Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 
List less 35-40% 
for Yankee Screw 
Drivers ....... 


Adpestatie. 
No. 100, Door (Stearns) 
doz. 
Carpenters’. 
Steel Bar. .List price plus 20% 
Hore. 


as bene a sae 


Front Rank, om Te ae a 75 


CLIPS. 
Damper. 
ene. J —~a tall pieces, 
per 
Non Rivet tail” Pleces, 
per doz. 


++ $1 2 


COPPERS—Soaldering. 
Pointed Roofing. 
i. and heavier....per Ib. 40¢ 
Ly 46e 


. 7 Std. per doz. banks. .$10 35 
q 8 cid tid “ ity 12 iy) 


CORNICE BRAKES. 
Chicago Steel Bending. 
Nos. 1 to 6 B..« 


COUPLINGS, HOSE. 
oesce cocccccc POF Gos, 88 


CTT-OFFS 


Kuehn's Korrekt Kutoffs: 
Galv., plain, reund or cor. ré@ 
Standard gauge 40 
26 gauge .. 


DAMPERS. 
“Yankee” Het Air. 
7 inch, each 2c, 
o o cy 25c, 
q o 
10 Lid 
Smoke Pipe. 
7 Inch, each 
ee. 
10 eo 
12 - 
Reversible Check. 
8 inch, each.......-... «+. $l 
9 “ ci) 1 7 


DIGGERS. 
Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Split Handle 
(Eureka) 
4-ft Handle...per doz, $14 
7-ft. Handle...perdoz. 36 
Iwan’s Hercules pattern, 
per doz. 


Vv. & B. Star, 12-inch Length. 
. 6/16 and %, eneh... <8 


V. & B. Star, 18-inch Length, 
sg oes &. each.. 


Milcor 
Galv. Crimpedge, crated. ..79-6% 


ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. 


Mileor ... 
— plain or ‘corrugated, ‘round 


_ = Std. gauge.........60% 
26 Gauge Std. gauge......-4 
24 Gauge Std. gauge....-- 


Square Corrugated. 
Milcor ccece 


Standard gauge .....-+++++4 
26 gauge oo AE 


Portico Elbows. 
Standard Gauge Conducter Pipe, 
plain or corrugated 
Not nested 
Nested solid 


ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 
l1-piece Corrugated. Uniform. 
6-inch 


6-inch 
7-inch 


PITTI TTT TTT 


i. 
1% 


eeeeee eeeeeeeeere 


Special “Corrugated. 


6-inch 
7-inch 











40¢ 
46c 
480 
Bbe 
600 


Se ? 
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SOFT 


Te deciding word in the 
SHEET METAL SHOP 


Inland Sheets 


are soft and workable 


Inland Copper 
Alloy Quality 


insures longer life 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
Works: Branch Offices 
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Indiana Harbor, Ind. Milwaukee St.Louis 
Chicago Heights, ILL. St. Paul | 
f MAYA AZ 


The Best Eaves Trough y 
Miter Mm the 


Your Jobber ber SP 
4 AMPION MITERS SE NDS 


1] Deper dabl te Products ~ 


a BI ™ADEN Nive CO. ren Z 











Memorial Monuments 


Write for Prices and 
Illustrations 


Gerock Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Sheet Metal Ornaments 


an 
STATUARY 
1252 So. Vandeventer Ave’ 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
































Lupton 


Elbows, Conductor Pipe, 
Eaves Trough, etc. 


UT out the time lost in trying to doa 
good job with poor materials. Lupton’s 
Elbows are machine made, in one piece: 
they never vary in size, gitth or shape. 
The Conductor Pipe and Eaves Trough are 
so made that but minimum Iabor is needed 
to erect them properly. 


A well-erected job speaks for itself. Get 
to know the Lupton line—ask for new cata- 
logue and list prices. Made from Armco 
Iron, Toncan Metal, Horse Head Zinc, 


copper and galvanized steel. 


Order from your jobber. 
Tell us if he doesn't slock it. 


David Lupton’s Sons Company 
Allegheny Avenue and Tulip Street 


Philadelphia 











| INVESTM@BENT VALUE | 












40 


Uniform, Collar Adjustable. 
Z. 
6-inch .... covcceGe OO 


6-inch 3 10 
77-inch 60 


WOOD FACES—50% off list. 


eeeteeeeeee 
eee eee eereeeeeeeeeee 


eeeee eeeeeeeeeseeeeee 


Field Femee ....ccccceseeee 80 
Lawn o ecosecesesiessceun 
FILES AND RASPS. 
Heller’s (American) ........65-5% 
amore odeges eccedsoccer 65-5% 
veces os8O0-& 10% 
Black Diamond best deetbs 60 6 
Sn «+4sdetarteeuss ee 40-10% 
Great Western ....... --60 & 16 
Kearney & Foot...... --60 & 10% 
McClellan ...... ret ee 0& we 
Nicholson coe ccee eoceees 60-14 
GRMONES .ccccceccs oscenenes eee 
FIRE POTS. 
Ashton Mfz. Co. 


Complete line 
Firepots and Torches... 

Otto Bernz Co. 
No. 1 Furn. Gasolene with 
ae shield, 1 gal.....$ 6 75 
Furn. warweepe, i 16 18 


-62% 


gal. 
Ne 10 Brazier, 
or a “10 


No. th Torch, Gasoiene, | 
pt. 4 06 


Clayten t Lambert's. 
} of west boundary line of 
vince of Bpatteda, Canada, 
No. Dakota, Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, yo Am- 
arilio. San Angelo and Laredo, 


Wary of above boundary line.48% 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
No. 02 Gasolene vereh, 1 


ORs encctédidaceddevees $ 5 65 
No 0266, ‘Kerosene 

Gasolene Torch, 1 o94 7 60 
No. 10 Tinners’ Furn. 

Square tank, 1 gal..... 12 60 
No. 15 Tinners’ Furn. 

Round tank, 1 gal.... 12 00 
No. 21 Soldering 

PE vtctibet eens} 60 
Ne. 116 Automatic Gas 

Soldering Furnace ..:. 10 60 

Double Blast Mfz. Co. 


Gasolene. Nos. 26 and 35...60 
Quick Meal Stove Co. 


Vesuvius, FOB. St. Louis 30% 
(Extra Disct. for large 
anantities) 


% 





Chas. A. Hones, ms. 
Buzzer No. 1 cccccccecS 9 OO 
yes li «++ 12 00 
? —_ - 18 60 
= a @& - 15 00 
“8 “ 43 19 00 
FREEZERS—ICE CREAM. 
Peerless and Alaska 
B GE cebbsiccicdccecds $2 96 
2 quart cecotocenes ooee 8 45 
S Ge csvcess eccccscces 4 10 
White soentete 
4 SNE: acecnnnvodes tases $3 60 
= semanas ecoccocce 4 OO 
een Ss Fecesqee 6 70 
GALVANIZED WARE. 
Pails _foomoceteiens. 8-qt....$1 95 
i. seicebnsveghbuese oe 8 3S 
12-a¢. coosoose eewecece cccee 3 60 
BMG. Besse secccese 6666666 2 75 
wee ~—. No. 1. ~-$6 75 
SOE EE cooe FT OO 
No. ; oceedses oeeece coccoe 8 85 
GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE. 
Stanley .....ccece ccececce All net 
GAUGES. 
Marking, Mortise, etc.......Nets 
Wire. 
Disston’s ........ eneosode .35% 
GIMLETS. 


Discount .........65% and 10% 


GLASS. 
Serena, A and B. 


i pases sane ee 83 & 85% 
Deubie” Strength. A, all sizes 84% 
GREASE, AXLE. 

PT on 36 te case, $47 
ok’ « eaoracttcecs*s a 

i oar *gsSasesess 
MD secctpeceece oe 20 
16- tins, per dozen.... 10 40 
tins, dozen. 13 80 
36-1b. tins. per dozen.. 19 80 





HAMMERS, HANDLED. 


All V. and B. Bach, net 
Blacksmiths’ Hand, No. @, 
26-om. ...... eoevwecooestes $1 00 
Engineers’ No. 1, 26-02..... 1 00 
Farrier’s, No. 7, 7-0%.......- 93 
Machinists’, No. 1, 7-oz..... 78 
Nail. 
Vanadium. No. 41, 20-oz. oS an 
Vanadium, No. 41%, 16-02, pe 
v.& B., No. 11%, 16-0. Line 
Garden City, No. 111%, ié- 
. 4 éedacde a. 87 
Tinner’s Riveting. No. 1, 8- 
OB.. OBER .rccccccccccccces 82 
Shoe, Steel, He, 1, 18-oz., 
CBO cocccccccccccccccssce 65 
Taek. cccccccccce 
Magnetic. . 
o. 6, 4-oz., each...... 72 


HAMMERS, HEAVY. 


Epestoste eccccccccecceseeses chee 
Single and Double Face... .50% 
wee HANDLES. 
Hickory, No. 1. -per, doz. 
Hickory, No, 2... 


ist quality. second growth 
Special white, 2nd growth 


Chisel. 


aeOore, Tenge, Py + 


r dea. 55c 
rmer, 
coeeéese per dez. 70c 


OO sasnny err TT per doz. $1 20 


Hammer and Hatchet. 
No. 1 per doz 
Second growth hickory 

per doz. .. 

Soldering. 


Per doz. 


HANGERS. 
Conductor Pipe. 
Mileor Perfection Wire.... 


Eaves Trough. 
Steel hangers .......-sseeees 30% 
Triple Twist wire er | 
Milcor Ecli Wire. ° 
Milcor Triplex Wire...... 16 
Mileor Milwaukee Bxtension.15 





Milcor Steel . pee. after form- 
ing) List plus........... ode 
Mileor Beiftock. . T. Wire 
Ee GED ccccccccccdcccces * 40% 
HASPS. 
Hinge, Wrought, with staples, Net 
HATCHETS. 
Vv. and B. Supersteel. Each 
da. No. 1, 24-oz...... $1 43 
Half, No. 1, 15-oz....... 25 
Half, No. 8, 37-0f........ 1 37 
me No. 1, 19-02........ 1 31 
ooring 1, 20-08..... 1 43 
Ehingling. No. 1, 17-os.. 1 20 
Lathing, No. 1, 14-0z..... 1 20 
Lathing, No. 2, 17-02..... 1 25 
Vanadium —. 
Half, No. 62, 22-o0z....... $1 382 
Underhill . ,Lathing, 
9 row, 19-08.......+++.. 3 39 


HINGES. 
er 4 Strap, in Bundles. 


inch, dozen TB. eseeseee Sl 13 
iptreseressy, | 
we yA o cccccccce & 98 
8 “ si © adtéencee 3 21 
er Heavy T in Bundles. 
4 inch, dozen DIS. oe eeeee Gl 74 
5 eccccecee § OO 
» - o wccoescoee SE 
.: * ”  scasseoss OU 
HOES. 
Garden ..cccccce seerecsocaed Net 
HOOKS. 
Box. 
V. and B. No. 9, each....$0 26 


—— 


Mil es'cosee 
“Direct Drive” ‘Wrought 
Iron fer wood or brick 15% 
Cotton. 
Vv. and B. No. 8, each... 24 
Hay. 
Vv. and B. No. 1, each.. I 
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Bar Meat. 
Vv. and B. No. 26, %”, 
Sh ks on nes edhe ober 09 
V. and B. No. 28 %”, 
GOED cidcctoceccceses 16 
Screw Meat. 
V. and B. No. 2, per gro. 6 60 
Butchers’ “8.” 

V. and B, No. 6, each.. 08 
V. and B. No. 8, each.. 11 
HOSE. 

Per. Ft. 
%-in. 2 ply molded. $ ec to 12%Cc 
S%-in. cord .....+..- c to 10¢ 
%-in. wrapped ...... i3%c 
HUMIDIFIERS. 
“Front-Rank,” Automatic, 
In single lots..........ss+:. 50% 


In lots of 10 or more. % 
In lots of 25 or more. .60- 10% 
Vapor pans, etc., each. 2. 60% 


IRONS. 
Sad. 
Genuine Mrs. A rg nicke! . 
BP Bite ccccisos 
No. 70, per set. 2 
om: a om 100, per set. 2 
Cc. Stearn 


“xo. 0 ga Corner, doz. sets $3 se 
°. 


KNIVES. 


Butcher. 
er Handles, 6-inch 
MD skaelstakenbeegesoes 
Beechwood Handles, T-inch 

DEED caccneconnsocavoces 5 

Beechwood Handles, 8-inch 


BaSO ccccccce cescecceese® 
Cooper’s Heop. .......++.+- 25% 
——-- 

Standard ..... neccesep c® 
Adjustable ececccccces 000 +25% 
Barton's Carpenters’ ceeses 25% 
Hay. 
Iwan’s Solid Socket... 25% 
TEORENS ...cccses eeeccee 25% 
Iwan’s Sickie Edge. ho w0 Oe 25% 
Iwan’s Imp’d Serrated....25% 
Hedge. 
GROMOMMO 60 ccccdicoccocece 25% 
Disston’s No. 1......2++++-35% 
Putty. — 
Common ......++:s Seeccecce 25% 
EMRGOPES scccccccscece cocene 
Scraping. 
Beech Handles ........... 25% 
BEIT SD cctcovedeccceccece 25%, 
KNOBS. 
Mineral ........ r doz. $3 00 
Porcelain ...... - 2 00 
SOE 400 e8ees biuee ‘es 2 00 
LADDERS. 
Step. 
Common, OOP Beiwcesssrcces 28c 


Gustine 6 to 9 a ae 
BO GD BO Bic ccdsstoccccss +-60c 
Kant-Break, per lineal ft...75c 


LANTERNS. 
Per doz. 


Monarch tin, hot biast....$ 8 25 
Dietz No. 3, cold biast..... 13 06 
Best tubular ....scecseeess 8 25 


Competition lanterns No. @ 
tubula: 


LAWN MOWERS. 


W-inch ..c.ceceses 000 $5 
WSeiMEN coccccccccccccecseccs 6 BE 


Ball Bearing. 
a — adjustable bear- 


LEATHER BELTING. 
From No, 1 Oak Tanned But, 


Extra heavy, 18-02.........35% 

Heavy, 16-02.....6.++++++-40% 

Medium, 14%-os. ........-. 410% 

Light, 18-oz. ... ....-- 2+ + - 50% 
LEATHER LACING. 

Cut, strictly No. 1.......+-.-.- 46% 
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Disston, No. 8 4 eeoee $22 05 
No. 18, $0": in., each 1% 
vad No. 22, 24 in., each 2 4% 
” Shatting. i ieasnat 19 8 
“oo oy in. gr. glass 24 2 
ye ee 1 Asst......... 6% 
. 2 nesses 13 rT) 
S re 26 in., each. 1 62 
* 28-30 in., each.. 1 0 
LIFTERS. 
Stove Cover. 

Coppered ....... per gro. $6 0 
Alaska .......... ” 4% 
LOCKS. 

Barn Door. 
No. 60 Stearn’s..per doz. $11 9 
No. 80 ” a 20 
MALLETS. 
Carpenters’. 
Fibre Head No. 2, per doz. $12 0 
o No. 8, ” 16 60 
° No. 3%, “ 20 60 


Round Hickory 
-per doz. $3 00— 6 0% 


Tinners’. 


ee ere per doz.$2 35 


Door. 
National Rigid....6 & 10 & 64% 
Acme Steel Flexible........604% 


MITRES. 
Galvanized stee] mitres, and 
caps, end pieces, outlets...260% 
Mileor ... 
Galv. one piece stamped... .40% 


MOPS. 

Cotton, Star (Cut Bnds). 
Pounds 12° 18 18° 24-83-02 
Per doz. $4 00 435 & 50 7 0 

Enterprise ......cceceesss 1 HRH 

Parke? cccccccccccces ---60 & 6% 

NAILS. 

Out Bdesd .cccccccccccccces $4 70 

Gat WED ccccccccce coccesses OW 

Wire. 

Common .. ecccecese -- 300 

Cement Coated .....-+++. - 8 


NETTING, POULTRY. 
Galvanized before weav- 





OO cccccceccccedsccesccc SBD 
Galvanized after weav- 
BO 600606606440deds0 60600se 
NIPPERS. 
Nall Getting. 
Vv. & B. WM. BB. ccccessccectee 
Double Duty. 
Vv. & B. No. 60..........--76€ 
Hoof. 
Heller’s ......-- oeee fO & 10% 
V. & B. No. 62, each......$2 28 
NOZZLES. 
Hose. 

BEGGIO cccccccces per doz. $9 5¢ 
Diamond .......- - 5 7 
OILEBS. 

Chase Pattern. 
Brass and Copper......- 10% 
Zine Plated ..........40 & 5% 
Raltroad. 
Bra@® ..ccccccccceces 204 5% 
Coppered ...cececceres 50 & 5% 
Steel. 
Copper Plated ........70 & 5% 
OPENERS. 
Delmonico ...... per dos. $1 +4 
Never Slip.....-.- 
Crate. 
Vv. & B...per doz. $7 25—11 oe 













gs 
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_PERFORATED METALS _. 





PERFORATED STEEL—COPPER—BRASS—BRONZE—ALUMINUM—zinC— LIN PLATE. and ali otner metals 
For Screening and Sizing STONE—-GRAVEL—SAND—COAL—all minerals—GRAIN and anything to be screened. 
For DRYING FLOORS AND DECKS—VENTILATORS—DRAINS—ETC. 
GRILLES—REGISTER FACES and ORNAMENTAL SCREENS. 

Perforated Tin and Brass always in stock. 


THE ARRINGTON G KING PERFORATING 


5649 FILLMORE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 114 LIBERTY ST. 


























ART METAL 
CEILINGS 


SIDE WALLS 


QUALITY—DURABILITY—BEAUTY 


Are thoroughly combined in FRIEDLEY-VOSHARDT 
ART METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. We have 
added to our list a great number of new and handsome 
designs. Special designs can be made if desired. Only 
the best of materials used. We are prepared to serve 
you. Ceiling Catalog No. 33 on request. 


DONT DELAY—WRITE TODAY 


FRIEDLEY-VOSHARDT CO. 


Office: Factory: 
733-737 S. Halsted St. 761-771 Mather Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























10 page cafatog of Sooks 


aad Le 
postal request today. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Chicago, Ilincie J 


Avenue 




















WRITE FOR THIS BOOK 
Arex Ventilation will open 
book to you may iterening Ths 


i ter book Menke eal be 
t 
Jae sent free 


AREX COMPANY 


J.C. Kern hen, Pres. 
1581 Conway Building, Chicage 


(THE ORIGINAL _SIPHONAGE VENT: 













ROR 


ly +\ 


Shingles dipped individually in molten zinc— 


have a heavy coating on edges as well as sides. 
The dipping process coming AFTER the shingles have 
been stamped insures that this coating has not been 
damaged by the stamping operation. 

We aiso make shingles from tight-coated sheets and of 
tin These tin shingles we paint either red or 
green. 

We suggest, however, that for a really 
permanent job 


use Cortright hand-dipped shingles. 
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PAILS. 


Cream. 
14-qt. without gauge, 
per doz. $9 60 
18-at. "without gauge, 
-per doz. 11 60 
20-at. gauge, 
coccccccccocsc cer Gee. 13.96 


Sap. 
10-qt., IC Tin... 
12-* fr) 


eeeee 


-per doz. $4 00 
y 6 60 


Stock. 


Galv. qts. 1 20 
Per doz. $9 76 10° 16 2 36 14 60 


Water. 
Gatvanized ats. 12 


Per doz. .....$5 46 6 &@ r $s 
PASTE 


Ashestos Dry te: 
200-1b. barrel ...........$16 00 


100-Ib. barrel cocccccce 8 OO 
Sete, PAN cocdcccscccescs. BH 
10-Ib. bag ...... ccoscce 2 OO 
a WE) wbceGedeeeees 55 

2%-Ib. cartons ....... 30 
PINCERS. 
All Vv. & B. 
suyponters’, cast steel, 
No... 6 g 10 12 
Each *'g0 43 $062 $061 0 71 
Blacksmiths’, No. 10........$0 64 
PIPE. 
Conductor. 
“Interlock” Galvanized. 

Crated and nested (all 
SAUCES) 2 nec eens es - 80-THH 

Crated and not nested 
(all gauges) ........60-32%% 

Square Corrugated A and B and 
Octagon. 


+4 Gauge errr | i) 4 

A eercecccscec es COOH 
HH Ser edereeeee eee SO-10% 
a4 seer eeerncrense CO-10G 


“Interlock.” 


Crated and nested (all 
BAuUTES) oo eee. 60-7 
Prices for Galvanized Toncan 
Metal, Genuine O. H. Iron, Lyon- 
more Metal and Keystone C. B. 
on application. 


Steve. Per 100 joints. 
24 @auge, & i 

hested ee ee ee 00 
26 gauge, 6 inc 

"ie sasebas oo Ss 18 00 

fauge, 7 inch E. C 
EEE Vccwstccecéccesces 20 06 
gauge, 6 

nested =e snes : —— 15 00 
2* @wauge, 6 i 

A spree et: — 16 00 
22 gauge. 7 inch 

nested on, AR Niser ns Mai 18 00 
30 gauge, & inch E. C 

BONER cccccccccccescccce 48 OO 
bod coteaee 6 inch E. C. 
OSBOR ccccccccccccccccce 164 OO 
gauge, 7 inch E. C. 
Mested nc eccececcccceee 16 OO 
bg + 8 Made u 
CR. ccccscces DOF 100 $40 00 
Furnace Pine. 
Donhlie Wall Pipe and 
PUCtingS ......6..244+.388%% 
Sinele W-" Pine, Round 
Pipe Fittings .........33%% 
oy and Back 
ron _ Pipe, Sho te.. 
Milcor Galvanised 7.2077 be 
PLANES. 
Stanley Iren Bench.......... Net 
PLIERS. 

(Vv. & B.) 

Nat, Ne. 3%, each......... --$2 60 
— = See 64 
“ Ne. 26, each....... ° 69 

@as, No. 7, each......... 65 
~ Be 6 eek... cme 61 
Be BE Giexcicscsecs 87 

Lining or Crim f° 
Ne. 45. pe a bivaod 64 

Butten’s Yattern. 

Bee: © GOB sec codcicccedes 61 
i, Me. bednceevcens 74 
BDeuble Daty, No. 106...... 60 
POINTS, GLAZIEBS’. 

Ne. 1, 3 and 3..per des. pkgs. ¢6e¢ 


POKERS, STOVE. 


Wr't Steel, str’t er bent, 


per doz. $0 75 


Nickel Plated, colt 
eandles 


eeccceree ” 110 


POKERS, FURNACE. 


Sowccccsccoepecectcrs OO 


PULLEYS. 
Furnace Tackle.....per doz. $0 
Per gross 


* Screw (en- 
cased) ...per doz. $0 


Ventilating Register. 


Per gross ««$9 
Small, per pair........... 0 
Large, per pair........... 0 


PUNCHES. 
Machine. 


Vv. & B., No. 
Vv. &@ B., Ne, 
Vv. & B., No. 
Vv. & B., Ne. 


Center. 
Vv. & B., 
Belt. 


Vv. & B., 
Vv. & B., No. 
Vv. & B., No. 


Samson line. 
No. 1 Hand (Doz. lots or 
oeegese 40% 


ess 
No.2 Hand {3 doz. ots 


...Less 40 & 6% 
No. 4 Hand | 6 doz. lots or 
60% 


more. ..Less 


Each. 
11-18, 1%x6..$0 19 
90, Mx9..... 37 
10, %x10.... 29 
1-6, %x6.... 12 


Ne. 50, %x4..... # 14 


Neo. 101-108..... -$9 24 
108-109...... 38 


25, ase’t..... 3 80 


a ~ an doz. 
ots...Less 
No. 3 Bench) poz ‘lots or 
more. ..Leas 

and Dies 


25% 


40% 


Extra Punches 
Samson: 


No. 1 Hand [Less than doz. 
lots. ... Less 
No. 2 Hand |Doz. lots, 


. Less 40 v4 10% 


PUTTY. 


Cospmeretal Putty, 100-Ib. 
BUS cccccccccccccccccccccGS OS 


QUADRANTS. 
Malleable Iron Damper......160% 


FLOOR RECISTERS AND 
BORDERS. ° 


a ee 20% 
Steel and Semi-Steel.......38%% 
SE “ccendeccccccvces 33% % 
Adjustable Ceiling 

Ventilators ..... cinsanted 33%% 


Register Faces—Cast and Steel 
Japanned, Rronzed and Pretes, 
eS errr 

Large Register Sisnoctioen. 
14x14 to 38x42. scaasidneeareetaal 

Large Register Vacen—Stesl, . 
BERLE CO. SERED... ccccccess lo 


38 % 


ROOFING. 
Per Square 
Best grade, slate surf. prep’d$1 85 
Best tale surfaced.. - 2 20 
Medium talc surfaced...... 1 60 
Light tale surfaced......:. 95 
Red Rosin Sheeting, per ton $72 00 


ROPE. 
Cotton. 


Siaal. 
ist Quality, base 14%c to 16%c 
Ne. 2 .......-+---18%c to lbc 


Manila. 
1st (See standard 
brands ........18%c te 20%c 
WO. 8. cccaccccccesdT@. t018% 
Hardware Grade, per ib. 17%c 


sAWws. — 
Butchers’. 
Atkins No. 2, 14-in......$12 
No, 2, 18-in...... 14 
- No. 7, 16-im...... 16 
- No. 2, 22-in...... 18 
? No. 7, 20-in...... 18 
” No, 7, 24-in...... 20 
- No. 7. 28-in...... 223 
Compass. 
Atkins No. 2, 10-in.....$ 5 
~ No. 10, 10-in..... & 
“ Blades, No. 2,10@-in. 3 
” « Neo. 2,16-in. 2% 
Atkins No. 221, 4 ft......$3 
“ No, 221, 6-ft...... 4 
- Neo. 221, 8-ft...... 6 
Hand. 
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176 
30 
85 
92 
05 
20 
35 


62 
46 
07 


Copper Burrs only...........30% 


= No. 96, 20-in...... 
Hand and Rip. 
Atkins No, 64, 
No. 64, 

= No. 63, 

’ Neo. 63, 

sa No. 63, 

- No. 53, 

= No. 53, 


Keyhole. 
Atkins No. 
7 No. 


Miter Box. 
Atkins No. 
” No. 
9 Neo. 


Proning. 
Atkins 


21 


20-in......$19 
26-im....+- 24 
16-in.....- 18 
20-in...... 22 
24-in...... 26 
28-in...... 81 
80-in...... 34 


1, complete... $3 
2, complete.. 8 


1, 4220......$32 
1, Gx22...... 38 
1, 6x22...... 42 


No. 20 
No. 18, 


. 12-In.... $8 
16-in.... 18 


Word. 
Atkins No. 
- No. 
= No. 
” No. 


202....64---.9 7 
B1B...ccccces 8 
906......-+0- 16 
1609......... 16 


SCRAPERS. 
six blades each.. 


Box. 

No. 6, 
Hog. 

BEG, 6, CBORD ccccccccceseces 
Fleer (Stearns). 

No. 10, each.......... oo 81 


SCREEN DOOR HINGES. 


70 


50 
46 
16 
90 
6e 
46 
16 


10 
70 


46 
15 


19 
75 
60 
66 


. 26c 


50 


Cast Iron coccsces seme $18 +4 
Breed cocccccccccccs 
SCREWS. 
Wood. 
FP. H. Bright ......2022---80% 
R. H. Blue ...cccccecees + 18% 
BP. BH. Japa cocccccccceeeet4& 
FP. H. Brass ...ccccceseeeeI8% 
R. H. Brass ...cceeeeeeses 14% 
Sheet Metal. 
No. 7, %x %,. per gross.$0 55 
No, 10, %x3/16, per gross. 76 
No. 14, %x %, per gross. LT) 
SCREW PRIVERS. 
Uncle Sam Standard Head. 
3 inches, each...........9 46 
5 inches, each.........-- 63 
8 inches, each.........-- ae 
12 inches, each.........-. 1 62 
Uncle Sam Insulated Head. 
3 inches, each........+..8 49 
6 inches, each......++.+- 67 
8 inches, each..........-- 76 
12 inches, each.........-. 1 14 
SETS. 
Nail. 
Vv. & B. 
Ne. 100, in cardboard 
DOCS ....-6+2e0e-40s. $1 66 
No. 100, in wooden boxes, 
dbcoscééaccsoneenst «aes. » & 
Ne. 80, assorted. ....doz. 39 
goinecmennty Ne 
Ne. 6, in weoden boxes, 
eeeeeeee eee eee erere doz. 1 +t) 
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Rivet. 
Vv. @ B. j 
Dt scarateccusenel se 
Tinners 3-4 
° ot SEL E EL e | 

Saw. 
Atkins Ne. 10....per doz. $3 
o No. 12.... > 6 % 


SHEARS. 
Per Des 


sttehel wuted, Straight, 6” $12 % 

™ 148 
16 & 
11 @ 
13 
18 & 


8” 
Japanned, Straight ococ” 
bad cece” 


bod ” Prey ad 


TINNERS’ & 
tor INISTS’. 


Cikkimg ..ccccccccccccccccecGhe 
Lennox Throatless. 


NO. 18 .ccccccecccece woonesay 
Shear blades......... oo eee lO 
(f.0.b. Marshailtown, Towa.) 


Peerlesa Steel Squaring. 
Foot Power. 


1—30”, 18 ga. cap......15% 
2—36”, 18 ga. cap......184% 
4—52”, 18 ga. cap......165% 
No. 10—120”, 22 ga. cap...15% 
No. 4A—52”, 16 ga. cap....15% 


Cast Iron Foot Power. 
No. 01, way 18 ga. cap... 


Power Pri 
(No. 100 "Dortes, 2 Shaft Drive.) 


No, 142—42”, 18 ga. cap....15% 

(No. 290 Series, 2 Shaft Under- 
neath rive.) 

No. 242—42”, 14 ga. cap...15% 

(No, 300 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 

No, 342—42”, 10 ga. cap....15% 

No. 372—72”, 10 ga. cap... .16% 

(No. 500 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive. 

No. 596—96”, 16 ga. cap...15% 

(No. £9 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 

No, 61206—120”, 3/16” cap. .15% 


No. 
No. 
No. 


-15% 


SHINGLES. 
Per oe 
Zine (TiMimois) ......--.+-+- $18 oF 
SHOES. 


Mileor. 
Galv. Sta. Gavee, Plain or 
corg. round flat crimp...‘ 


26 gauge round flat crimp.. 
24 eange round fiat crimp. .' 
CamOerteP 2. ccccccccccccccces? 


SHOVELS AND SPADES. 
Coal. 
Hubbard's. 
No. A B c D 
1 $16 00 158 10 14 46 18 76 
2 16 35 16 60 14 85 14 16 
3 16 75 16 00 16 25 14 4 
« 17160 16285 16 66 14 86 
Post Drains & Ditching. 
Hohbbard's. 
Size A B c 
14” ......$17 15 $16 40 $15 66 
16” 17 560 16 % 16 0 
18” 1710 16 88 
OF cccses 17 46 16 70 
22” 17 80 17 06 


lackan Steel. 
oManate ..ccccess per doz. $3 60 


Long Handle ...... “ 3 00 


SIFTERS. 
Genuine Hunters, doz.....-- $2 8 


SKATES. 

, , 
Ice, Men’s and Boys’. Per Pai 
a! Bo sake aha 


meg © reriaties 1 18 
Skate outfits .* 
Women’s and Girls’. 


eeeeeeenere 


Key Clam rocker....$1 31 
a EY P~ hockey oo Bae 
Ice Skate outfit .....----> 
Roller. 
Ball Bearing—Boys’ ...-- $1 66 
Ball Bearing—Girle’ ...-- 1 6 




















f oss 222. 


ss2es2 
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Made in nine sizes 


FAMOUS SINCE 1819— 


Over one hundred years of tool making experience is built into each and 
every PEXTO Snip. The line is very comp'ete and consists of every 
practical style and size. Material is the best, the finish is durable and 
they are fully guaranteed. 


Write for catalogue No. 20A showing complete line of Sheet Metal 
Working Machines and Tools. 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO. 


SOUTHINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. 
















SOMINNUNENNANNNNATANTONNL NUN ASSTANEULSUGUDESULATALEETOAAURADOASAEUOONSOONASNOADEOEOESOSTOETOOEUOSOR GUNA SALSA ANT A TOT ANUSGUTOIOOUEO ST ETY ENSUE PEDO ANUGUE EDDA bah ATAU e 
CHICAGO STEEL CORNICE BRAKES | | The TACK Ladder Ad 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD . ng E e a ™ se juster 
; = ust what you ve 
z always wanted. 
= Holds the ladder securely 
= and away from your work at 
I the distance you want it. 
4 VERY SIMPLE—easily at- 
| tached and quickly removed. 
DURABLE—Weight 3} Ibs. 
Made of best malleable iron 
J 5 and will last a lifetime. 
BRAKE PURPOS | Price $2.50 
ie Bera cases § Gperat Low i & yo . : Order yours today 
Over 15.800in use. ae J WINDHAM 


sae FOR PARTICULARS os MFG. COMPANY 
DREIS & KRUMP MFG. CO., 2915 S. Halsted Street, CHICAGO GARRETTSVILLE - OHIO 


Suvronenvnnesenasanaaaneneruauangennuuaeanann anna HAND UAGHi ans evans =~ O_INCH FORMING ROLE 


50-INCH FORMING ROL 
° . This Forming Roll is buil 
Terne Plate Specialists |} ic si stnisrd’izss witvou 


Patented Opening Device by 


since the beginning of the industry in this country means of which it is opened 























Let ws quote on your requirements. and closed in a few seconds. 
THE J. M. & L. A. OSBORN COMPANY, Cleveland We tain coments ¢ ae at 
Sheet Metal Workers’ and Furnacemen’s Supplies on so Gieien -_ 














BERTSCH & CO., Cambridge City, Ind. 
TTITTTITITILLIT ILL 








Plecker’s Galvanized Eave Trough and Corrugated Expanding Conductors 


Made of Cost no more 
pper ing rejore 
Steel Cheapest 











CLARK-SMITH HARDWARE co. - «= PEORIA, ILLINOIS | 












44 


SNIPS, TINNERS’. 
Clever Leaf ...........40&10% 
National ...............40 & 10% 
GRP co cceddsdtccccccoesccs Vann 
TORE dddheeccccccoecccescecee 


SQUARES. 
(A@4 for bluing, $3.0¢ per doz. net) 


fry _ MtTO.. cc cccccccee ™ 


cencceccoes DOr Gos. $6 00 
nterbotter’s 0% 


STAPLES. 


-- per lb. 21@22c 
“ 16@19¢ 


---per 10@ Ibs. $5 45 
cee - 6 16 


Galvanized .. 
Wrought. 


-Per 100 lbs, $6 54 


Staples, e and 
H ooks and 
Hooks and 
ccccccccc cc cbO & 10% 
35% 


STONES. 
Axe. 
“SJindostan .... per lb. New Nets 
More Grite .... “ mt 
Washita at 


' Emery. 
No. 126.. 


6il— Mounted. 


Arkansae Hard 
ae Ti. ccccecDO® doz. New Nets 


Washita : No.717 * 


Oil—Unmounted. 
Arkansas Hard per Ib. New Nets 
Arkansas ft. 
Lily White.... - 
ueer Creek... pe 
~__” peeee * 


Soythe. 
Black sepamend per gro. New Nets 


Green Mountain re at 


-+-Pper doz. New Nets 


‘olle 
Extra Quinne- 
Red Baa... “ “ 


STOPS, BENCH. 


No. 10 Morrill pat- 
tern -++- per doz. $11 


No. 11 Stearns pat- 
CER. Grcocccseece - 16 


Smith pat- 


STOPPERS, FLUE. 
Common 


No. 165 
te o 7 


eeeeee 


Gem, flat, No. 3. - 
STRETCHERS. 


Bullard’s cesecee Der doz, $3 90 


Excelsior - 6 26 


Malleable Iron.... 70: 


6 30 
4 50 


Ms. Eiwooe No. 1 er doz. Nets 
8. Elwood. No.2, ° 


SWIVELS. 


Malleable Iron......per Ib. $@ 10 
Wrought heel... Ser are. a $6 


TACKS. 
Bill Il Posters’ 6-02. 25-Ib. boxes 
Upholsterers’ "6-02., 36-1b. 
boxes, per Ib..........++..18%c 


TAPES, MEASURING. 
Asses’ Skin ..........List & 40% 


THERMOMETERS 
m Case. ..per dos. ous, 2 82 28 
ont Backe us $2 004 43 ge 


Bale. 
Magic i Leop, carload 6a 1% 
single, Le descendedasees 
epg een 


TRAPS. 

Mouse and Rat. Per Gross. 
Sure Catch Meuse Traps.$ : 10 
i tgceses f 73 

o ry ouse Traps. 
Woed Choker 


Mouse 
Traps, 4 hele.......... 10 26 
Per Doz. 
Sure Cateh net grape... 08 90 
Dead Easy R Traps.... 1 00 


Packed in One Bushel Band Stave 
Sure Catch Mouse R, ar 
as Traps) --eee8 6 26 
sngt Tre veatsiies 4 60 
Sure Catch ch hat tra 
Short Stop Rat ees (64 wie. 
MEE “céwTeecccaagccee 8 OF 
Assorted Mouse and Rat Traps. 
List per Bushel. 
Sure Catch (216 Mouse 
Traps and 26 Rat Traps) $4 90 


Short Pe stop (21 ouse 
Traps and 26 Rat Traps) 4 26 


raps (64 


TROWELS. 
Cement. 
Atkins No. 6 
” No. $9 


White Cotton. 
Eureka, 4-ply per Ib. 30c 


Jute. 
8-ply and 6-ply Bale Lots 22%c 
VALLEY. 
ee 
Galv. formed or roll.....50-7%% 
VENTILATORS. 
Standard.. -30 to 40% 


VISES. 
Ne. 700 Mand, 


Inches .. 4 5% 
$11 ” 13° 00 14 85 


No. 701. 
De Oz. a * rT 13 60 16 70 
1, Genuine Wentw 
Nolseless Saw...per doz. 9 25 
No. 3, Genuine ety 
r doz. 12 75 


Netiseless Saw 
No. 500, All Steel Folding 
Saw .+-per doz. 16 00 


WASHERS. 
barrel 


eeresees 


Over % 
rer pA 


erie o's *. % 
16%c 9%e Ie He 1 a/ke 
WEATHER STRIPS. 


Metallic Stitehed. 
% in., per 100 ft 
% in., Pe BOO Gs ccecvcee 2 20 


Wood an 
in.. per 100 ft 


ete 
---$6 35 
{ron 


.--Per lb. Nets 
‘oO 
Smaller lots, -$47 50 


WHEEL — 


Common Wood Tray...... +83 7 
Steel Tray, ee a 
Steel leg, garden... 6 0 


WIRE. 
annealed wire, No. 8 
Ibs. 


Plain 
Garvaurnet barb wire, per 
Wire cloth—biack: ‘ painted, 
ivanised 
wwe ft 
per 100 ses 
Gdivanizea ‘Hos Wire, “80 rod 


Galvanised 


per ton... 





woop FACES. 
60% off list. 


WRENCHES. 


Coes Steel Handle, 6-in..40-10% 
= = vat 8-in. .40-10% 
a pe ~ 10-in. .40-10% 


12-in. .40-10% 
Coes Knife-Handle, 6-tn. -08-28% 
- o oe 


10-in. .40-10% 
“ “ o 12-in. .40-10% 


Cees All Patterns.........40-10% 


No. 790, Guarantee oe dos. $49 
— 770, Bicycl 47 


2, Superb..... 
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Diener Mfg. Co., 

Double Blast Mfg. Co 
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Dunning Heating Supply Co.. 
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Fanner Mfg. Co 
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